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Four Record-Making Series 
Well Adapted to Virginia Needs. 








Hyde’s 
Two-Book 


Course in English 


This series isnow used in more than 70% of Vir- 
ginia schools. It has won over all competitors in 
twenty-eight State contests. Its sales have increased 
every year since its publication. More of the Hyde 
books were sold in 1906 than in any previous year. 
The Hyde books are used today in a territory of 
20,739,719 population. 





The 
Natural System 
of 
Vertical Writing 


This system is more extensively used in Virginia 
than any other series of writing books. 

In the East it is used in such educational centers 
as Buffalo, Baltimore, Scranton, Rochester, Richmord, 
Oswego, Elmira, Norfolk, Schenectady, and in other 
places too numerous to name. 





Thompson’s 
History of the 
United States 


A strong, fearless, impartial, teachable History of 
the United States, written by a native Southerner. 
Adopted for exclusive use in South Carolina and in 
many of the leading educational cities of the South. 





The 
Comprehensive 
Method of 
Teaching Keading 





A phonetic system without the mechanical 
crutches known as diacritical marks, and without the 
trash and twaddle found in most of the phonetic 
readers. 


It is the only system of phonetics that really aids 
in the teaching of spelling. This failure alone makes 
it worthy of special consideration. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE and THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By HOWARD LEE McBAIN, of the College of Political Sciences, George Washington University 


A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Co- 
operative Education Association, at Roanoke, 
November 27, 1907. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am coming before you this morning to discuss 
a problem that roots itself in the vitals of our 
educational ambitions and spreads itself over 
every phase of our educational endeavor. What 
inter-relation should exist between the community 
How should the school adapt 
itself to this relation? To what extent should it 
reflect community life? How can it best serve the 
direction and conservation of the civic forces that 
are making for our betterment? My field is 
infinitely broad, my time is necessarily limited ; 
[shall not ask your apology, therefore, if at the 
sacrifice both of logical deduction and _ logical 
order | plunge with little introduction somewhat 
into the midst of things. I can hope at best only 
to gather with you from the great expanse before 
ls a few thoughts which may be worth your 
memory and reflection. 

First of all, then, as to exclusion, for I am 
sure you will agree with me that it is often as im- 
portant at the outset to know what we are not 
liscussing as it is to know what we are discussing. 
It is not my purpose to touch upon that phase of 
the subjeet which deals with the relation of the 
inity to the school. The whole realm of 
‘vie interest, civie pride, civie obligation,- civic 
‘ndeavor, I leave to those who are more closely 
‘onnected with the substantial achievements that 
tre beng made among us in the energizing of 


i and the school? 


comn 





educational spirit, and the focusing and directing 
of educational interests. 

It is rather from the internal point of view 
that I take my departure—from the view-point ot 
the school itself. What are the obligations of 
the school in Virginia to the civic life of the 
community and the State, and how can they 
best be met? 

It is undoubtedly true, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the conditions of the modern industria, 
social, and political age in which we live have 
called for the revolutionizing of many of our edu- 
cational ideals. All of us will perhaps agree that 
any scheme of education which does not adapt 
itself to the civilization of its day is hopelessly and 
fundamentally wrong. It is false to its own 
purpose for being in just the measure in which it 
fails to ring in harmony with God’s great plan 
of progress for us. And yet this does not mean 
that the whole history and philosophy of eauca- 
tion in the past is without its meaning for us in 
the present. There is almost no practical problem 
of our immediate educational needs that cannot 
be helpfully viewed in the light of the philosophy 
of past achievements and failures. For while the 
progress of the years has evolved the newer con- 
ditions of our present day life, the basal motive 
of education has perdured. Our conceptions, our 
standards, our values, have changed; our motive 
has remained as changeless as the stream of life 
itself. 

What is it then that binds our present educa- 
tional aims to the discarded ambitions of genera- 
tions that have passed away? One desire has 
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manifested itself through them all—the desire to 
tear away the veil of mystery that shrouds the 
interrogation of life, and through the 
our education to draw a 
toward a full perfect under- 
standing of the purpose of our being. In 
the philosophy of life which any age has evolved 
we must seek its philosophy of education. It is 
only as our conception of life has changed that 
our ideals of education have given way to higher 


eternal 
changeful processes of 


little nearer and 


and nobler ideals. 

Three tolerably well defined conceptions can be 
traced in this ajustment of the philosophy of edu- 
cation to mans’ attitude toward life. First came 
the conception of education as learning. Knowl- 
edge was its god-knowledge for its own sake, un- 
related to the life of the individual seeker among 
his fellowmen. Out of a world of mysticism it 
was fashioned, into the world of activity it was 
thrown, and there it flourished, a thing apart from 
life. It deified the individual. It separated him 
from community life. It elected him to a chosen 
hierarchy of the few. It stultified education it- 
self from our modern concept, because it failed 
to relate the individual to activity and to service. 
Do not understand me to mean that this con- 
ception of education was wholly without valuable 
I cannot pause to mark out what 
its value has been. The only pity is that it still 
lingers on in the minds of many teachers, school 
boards and parents, as the true and fundamental 
The common measure of 


achievement. 


concept of education. 
a teacher’s success even today is his ability to in- 
struct, to impart knowledge. The test of educa- 
tional accomplishments—accomplishments which 
ought to be spiritual in the highest sense—is so 
base a thing as the quantum of facts. 

Next came the conception of education as dis- 
cipline. Development of mind was its god. Brief- 
ly stated, its creed was—and is, for the wor- 
shippers at this shrine have by no means become 
extinct—that character is developed by overcom- 
ing difficulties in life: the true purpose of edu- 
eation, therefore, should be a sort of training in 
intellectual gynmastics; and the more difficult 
the task overcome, the more efficient the educa- 
tional means. Power of mind is to be increased 
by raising the limit of the mental “pole vault” 
from day to day, Teacher, books, the facts of 


life. and the world itself are but the para- 


phanalia of the show—the pole and the horizon- 
tal string. The great desideratum is the jump 
and the intellectual muscularity that attends 11. 
I do not, for a moment, disparage the disciplinar\ 
value of the processes of education, but no more do 
I hesitate to say with President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, that “I believe this doctrine to he 
profoundly immoral and its consequences calami- 


tous.” 


If then, while recognizing the secondary and 
collateral value of education as instruction and 
as discipline, we have come to reject these con- 
cepts as primal, and fundamental, on what does 
our modern conception rest? 


Every one recognizes that the period of child- 
hood is a period of plasticity—the period of his 
gradual adjustment to the physical, the intellec- 
tual, the spiritual, forces of the world into which 
he is born. No one can deny that the one great 
purpose of education is to accomplish this ad- 
justment. But if education is primarily adjust- 
ment to life, how is it possible for us to identify 
education either with learning or discipline? 
Whether we desire it or not, we are in the posi- 
tion of being forced to seek a wholly new basis 
for our educational ideals, and once that basis is 
reached, we find that both our philosophy and 
the practical organization of our school work de- 
rive new meaning, new life, new force, from 
these ideals. We must come to realize that the 
paramount aim of all our educational endeavor 
should be to make the child’s life within the school 
at one purpose with his life outside. And we 
shall find, as Professor Dewey has pointed out, 
that when the school as a whole, relates itself to 
life as a whole, information, discipline, culture, 
and even utility cease to wrangle with each other 
for pre-eminence in our scheme of educational 
The child develops naturally toward 
social capacity and social service. His experi 
ences within the school identify themseles with 
Education 
gives him birth into a larger and more vital 
union with life, while discipline, learning, ané 
culture append themselves in a very natural way 
in the course of this bigger and more fundamental 
development. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have come to the 
point where we must recognize that education it 
one with life. No longer can we regard the 





values. 


his experiences outside the school. 
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ool solely as a preparation for after life, It 
s life—real, pulsing, earnest life. And we have 
come to the point, too, where we must recognize 
that the real test of efficiency for the school is 

degree in which it embodies the elements of 
ommunity activity and reflects community life. 
|t indeed marks only the threshold of life itself, 
ut we must get away from the worn-out notion 
that the processes of education differ in kind from 
the processes of any life of serviceable activity 
mong our fellowmen. 

| am strong in the belief that many of our edu- 
cational shortcomings of the past, with much of 
the tragedy that has followed in the wake of edu- 
cation—and we cannot deny that there has been 
iragedy—can be traced to this failure to recog- 
nize the identity between the philosophy of life 
and the philosophy of education, between the 
processes Of life and the processes of education. 
The farmer is often right when he says, “Your 
schools unfit my boy for service on the farm ;” 
and the mother, when she makes a similar com- 
plaint in her simple way, that our education lifts 
her girl above the plane of domesticity. 

[ have sometimes thought, as in the quiet hour 
| have reflected upon these fundamental problems 
of modern education in America and especially in 
the South, that our older methods have been 
something like this. We take a youth out of 
the valley of some simple environment to the 
pinnacle of a high mountain where the whole 
world stretches before him. There we whirl past 
1im in gorgeous panorama the centuries of the 
world’s civilization. The wondrous intricacies of 
modern science we unfold to his understanding. 
Priceless treasures we lay at his feet. To his 
expanding mind and heart the world and _ its 
tensest problems seem possible of simple solution. 
lle seems to be living in an enchanted world, in 
i world of kings and queens, in a world of states- 
en and philosophers, in a world of sages and 





zenii, in a world of magic progress in science, 
n philosophy, in civilization, in art. Then sud- 
nly he finds himself once more in the valley 
Wwhenee he came, among its rude, unthink- 
ng people. “Put by vour dreams,” they say, 
‘come out and live.” But the simple charm of 
‘hat old life is gone, He finds no joy in its 
work, no pleasure in its pastimes. The very 
Hountains that shut him in seem to crowd upon 


~~ 


him and stifle him with their nearness. With 
his aspirations spelling a destructive overgrowth, 
he becomes an insufferable burden alike to him- 
self and to the community in which he lives. And 
all, because he has seen with his own eyes what 
lies beyond the encompassing hills. Education 
alone has robbed him of his peace of mind; has 
stolen from him his only birthright, happiness ; 
has unfitted him for his so-called sphere of 
activity in life. It is but natural that we ask 
the question, wherefore this tragedy of educa- 
tion ? 

But the answer is very simple. Such an one has 
been educated out of contentment without being 
educated into service, the paramount aim of all 
education. The world his fascinated vision saw 
from the mountain top never had existence for 
him beyond the covers of a text book, beyond the 
threshold of a school. The facts which his mind 
absorbed were never assimilated to life. His 
mental activity failed to relate itself to com- 
munity activity; and the fault lay largely, if not 
entirely, in the false ideals of his education and 
in false processes based upon these ideals. It 
was this that Doctor Harris had in mind when he 
said that every other consideration should be 
subordinated to that of the “requirements of the 
civilization into which the child is born, as de- 
termining not only what he shall study in school, 
but what habits and customs he shall be taught 
in the family:” or to quote President Butler 
again: “The first question to be asked of any 
course of study is, does it lead to a knowledge 
of our contemporary civilization? If not, it 1s 
neither efficient nor liberal.” 

Yes, you say, this conception of the schoo) as 
life is perhaps true enough. It is perhaps even 
fundamental, But what has it to do with the 
practical problems of our every-day work as 
members of school boards, supervisors of schools. 
or citizens with the interests of education upon 
our minds and hearts? T.adies and gentlemen, it 
has everything to do With those practical prom- 
lems. J wish that*time were given me to point 
out. somewhat in detail, a complete meaning of 
this conception of the school in its relation to the 
practical problems of every-day school life. TIT 
wish that I might show you the meaning of the 
change from school instruction to school activity. 
| wish that T could dwell at some length upon 
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the soundness and sanity of this new education, 
pointing out that the basal purpose behind the 
introduction of courses of nature study, manual 
training, domestic science, school gardening, and 
kindred courses, and the consequent revolutioniz- 
ing of many other studies, is not primarily that 
the child may be taught things which will be 
useful to him in earning a living. That they 
have practical utility is certainly a strong point 
in their favor, but their quality of utility does not 
constitute their chief value. Nor is there any 
greater measure of short-sightedness and_ little- 
hearted stupidity than the assertion we  some- 
times hear and read that all these things are but 
the passing fads of modern education. Rather do 
they wrap themselves about the heart of modern 
education and give to its very nerve and fiber new 
life, new vigor, new hope, new opportunity. The 
prime purpose of them all is that the child may 
have his natural activities so directed and so de- 
veloped that from the very beginning of his 
school life he can grasp something of its close 
and intimate relation to his real life. I wish, I 
say, that I had time for the discussion of this 
big thought in its broad aspects. But I have not, 
for there is one particular phase of this subject 
which lies very close to my heart when I think 
on the various problems of education in_ the 
South; and it is this aspect to which I desire to 
call your attention in the last few moments that 
are permitted me, 

In the whole adjustment of the child to the 
intellectual and social environment of the cotn- 
munitv and civilization into which he is cast, 
there is nothing more important than his ad- 
justment to political society and to the institu- 
tional inheritence of his race. Especially is this 
true in the South. The scientific study of govern- 
ment and politics, the study of institutions in 
their practical bearing upon life, is a modern con- 
ception of education. And when T say modern, I 
mean that this study has been evolved within 
those decades still in the memory of living men. 
We, of the Southland, had a bitter lesson that 
resulted from our failure te appreciate its signi- 
ficance in the early days of our republic. For I 
do not hesitate to say, although there may be 
those of you who disagree with us, that one of 
the causes of the great civil strife which rocked 
the foundation stones of this nation in the first 


half of the sixties was a profound ignorance of 
the science of government on the part of states- 
men and masses both North and South. It was 
the bitter result of this struggle that drove think- 
ng men to the establishment of schools and 
courses for the study of political science in 
American universities and colleges. It was a 
similar lesson that drove that noble spirit, Emile 
Boutmy, to establish the great school of politica! 
sciences in Paris just after the Franco-Prussian 
war. It has come to the point to-day where the 
study of politics and government, with its back 
ground of history, economics, and sociology, is 
recognized as of chief importance in the curri- 
culum of higher education. Graded and second- 
ary schools, however, have been slow to realize 
either the necessity for this study or the common 
sense methods that should be applied to its 
teachings. The report of a committee of the 
American Political Science Association on the 
knowledge that the average college freshman en- 
joys of the most elementary consideration of prac- 
a report to whicl 





tical politics and government 
I listened a few years ago—was so startling in Its 
statistics of ignorance as to be scarcely credible. 
And T make bold to say, ladies and gentlemen. 
that one of the most crying needs of our schools 
today is better teaching along these lines, based 
upon clearer notions of our obligations and upon 
a clearer insight into our purposes in this re- 
gard. 

Democracy is a recent arrival in the South. The 
old aristocratic order of things, based upon the 
existence of the slave population, was swept away 
amid the din and roar of the Civil War. The 
period since that war has been a period of ad 
justment to the changed conditions. Industri- 
ally, socially, and politically, “we are traveling 
hopefully.” which, as Robert Louis Stevenson so 
beautifully says, “is a better thing than to ar- 
rive.” But we are arriving too. We are coming 
rapidly into our own in the industrial and _politi- 
eal life of the great nation of which we are 2 
part. 

The assertion that literacy and even education 
are the fundamental assumptions of popular gov- 
ernment has become among us:a truth reduced to 
a truism, a platitude robbed of much of its force 
by. meaningless and careless repetition. In the 
problems of public education we should keep our- 














selves very firm to the dead level of this thought. 
It lies at the very bottom of the reason for being 

f any system of public education. Under the 
old aristocratic order, education for the whole 
people as a force in politics and government 
would have been a luxury. Today it is a necessity 
vefore which every other consideration dwindles 
nto insignificance. And I say this in spite of 
the oligarchical system of modern day political 
parties, where a handful of men seem to shape 
the policy and destiny of our country, choosing 
for us the official candidates for whom we must 
cast our ballots. The result of our unique politi- 
cal training, or lack of training, is that the aver- 
age man, the man of the street, the man of the 
tilted chair in the general store or hostelry of 
the village is far more interested in who is elected 
sheriff or justice of the peace than he is in the 
attitude of his State toward internal improve- 
ments, toward public education, toward the con- 
trol of corporations. Our politics are suffering 
from an over-development of the personal ele- 
ment. And why? Because the average man sees 
little real connection between the problems of his 
own life and those of his community and State. 
And it is just here, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
see a large measure of correction afforded by 
better training for civic life in the school. 

This training must begin with the teachers. 
They must see with clear eyes the obligation of 
the school toward politics, and the opportunities 
of the school for awakening interest and directing 
the inquiry of the child toward the civic life of 
his community. I am thoroughly convinced that 
until we have adopted this newer attitude and 
have endeavored in an elementary way to relate 
the child to the political life of his day we can 
hope neither for the success of the teaching of 
polities and government in high schools and col- 
leges nor for the ultimate realization in the na- 
‘ion as a whole of the triumph of an uplifted and 
regenerated democracy. 

| fully realize that in the accomplishment of 
this we face staggering obstacles, but I fully be- 
lieve also that these obstacles are not insuperable. 
One of them is the hopeless impossibility of the 
average elementary text-book in so-called “civics.” 
These books are the very dust and ashes of dry- 
ness. In their effort to give detailed statements 
of the organization and operation of the govern- 
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mental machinery, they fail absolutely to show 
the pupil his own intimate relation to the action 
of the government. With these books in the 
hands of the teachers, we find whole classes of 
immature children reciting glibly the names, 
functions, salaries, numbers and so on, of subor- 
dinate governmental officers, and using terms of 
law which are utterly meaningless to them. I 
predict that the time is not far distant when we 
shall see a complete revolution in the elementary 
text-books on civics. And let us hope that the 
very word itself may be dropped from the vocabu- 
lary of school abominations. , 

Another obstacle is our failure to appreciate 
the wonderful opportunities afforded by life in 
the school-room for the illustration of the politi- 
cal life of the community. There are the prin- 
cipal and teachers constituting the governmental 
officers, the rules and regulations of the school 
illustrating the laws of the community. There 
is the protection of life and health, of liberty re- 
stricted in the interest of all, of property, the 
promotion of knowledge. Almost every one of 
the primary functions of community government 
is illustrated directly in every-day school life. 
From these it is only a step to expand the child’s 
experiences to those activities of the government 
with which he comes in daily contact, or at least 
sees going on about him in the community in 
which he lives. 

I cannot elaborate this line of thought any 
further this morning, but I cannot leave it 
either without saying that I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the greatest need of our schools in 
the South today is a more adequate realization on 
the part of teachers of what institutions really 
mean and of what enormous moral issues hang 
upon their understanding. The problems of pop- 
ular government are the opportunities of public 
education. And if we do not appreciate some- 
thing of this, if we do not undertake the ad- 
justment of the child to his institutional inheri- 
tance and his political life, we need not delude 
ourselves into the belief that this education will 
not go on in some form. In one way or another 
he will become falsely adjusted. Through flaming 
head-lines, through the editorial hysteria of yel- 
low journalism, through demagogic stump speech- 
es, through campaign literature, his education 
will go on. Can we fail to see that it is pri- 
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arily the obligation of the school to project 11 
-elf through ou lildren into community and 
political lite 

To non ir us 1s given. ladies and gentle- 
men, to keep our lives always intoned to the clear 
note of o hest itions. There must be 
moments of falling off. moments of drawing back 
moments when the whole intricate tangle of life’s 
relations stares at us and staggers us with its 


quality of overmastering mystery. But some of 


these relations are alwavs Very clear. ‘hey are 
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rays of light and hope that stand out from 


background of life’s shadows and uncertainties 


They point us ever to a deeper and fuller under- 
standing of the problem of life. And of none of 


them is this truer than of our relation with th 


school. If the history of education in the Sout! 


in common with the history of education in get 


ral, has taught us any one lesson, it is that 
school must fit the boy and the girl for service 


service to himself, service to the family. service, 


above all, to the community in which he lives 


NUMBER WORK @f The FIRST SCHOOL YEAR 
By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, 


Supervisor of First and Second Grades of The Training School, State Female Normal School 


A paper read befor Primary Teachers’ Asso- 
Clation, Roanoke, 
] have wen asked to @1\ a plain practical talk 


on “Numbs Work of the 


The best that [| can do 


Year.” 


is to present somewhat 


Kirst School 


in detail an outline of the work attempted in the 
Training Schoo! at Farmville, where our en- 
deavor is to give, as far as possible, such instruc- 


tion as we believe is based on the latest and best 


thought in number teaching. 


THE AIM 


The 


which is (1) to lay the foundation for giving the 


first thing to be considered is our aim, 
pupi! definite and comprehensive knowledge of 
number; (2), to cultivate his ability to judge 
measurements, and his power to work readily ana 
accurately with objects—and later on with figures 
in the combination and separation of small 
This 


the child to grasp ideas clearly, ar- 


numbers. necessitates such instruction as 


will ( nable 


range them in orderly fashion, and state them 


exactly; such training of the memory and of the 
imagination as will develop habits of comparing, 
reasoning and judging, 


LINES OF WORK 


Some one has very aptly said, “Before enter- 


ing school the child learns a little of a great 
many things, not a great deal about any one 


thing. The child learns about many things to 


day, a little more to-morrow, adds an increment 


to his knowledge and widens his range of sub 
jects day by day. This arrangement keeps aliv 


interest, without which there is no substantia 
progress.” 

In trying to follow this natural order as closely 
as may be we have found that there are different 
lines of number work which may run _ parallel 
throughout the year. This can be done by cor- 
relating number with some of the other subjects 

William T. 
“The 


stand that there are constant opportunities to 


of the curriculum. Harris 


Savs ol 


teaching numbers: teacher should under- 


teach and apply numbers outside the one short 
recitation in this particular topic. There are in 
reality three lines of work which give training in 
(1) The work in 
done at the regular period on the program. (2) 
Construction work or handwork which calls for 
constant (3) Numbet 
nature stud) 


mathematics daily: numbet 


number. 
connection 


application of 


facts learned in with 
and the other subjects taught.” 
We shall, doubtless, all 


through other physical activities, 


that 
such as drawing 


agree expression 
and other forms of handwork, is even more valu 
able than language in fixing notions of number 
and form. In form study and construction work 


the child learns to know and to shape in ela) 


cube and the rectangular prism, to draw and 


the square, drawing and cutting by directe 
divide the 
and oblongs he connects certain points by par! 


measurements. In order to 


squares 








Y 
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- and this leads him to learn perpendicular 
n oblique lines, and to know when a line is 
cal and when it is horizontal. He folds, 
ases, and cuts or tears the paper forms into 
il parts, thus learning fractions and other 
imerical operations. 


MATERIALS 


Such work, and the objective phase of all early 
mber teaching, makes certain materials neces- 
or at least very helpful. Let the teacher 
ure sticks of different lengths, as one-inch, 
vo-inch, three-inch, ete. There should be a large 
number of the five-inch sticks. (The unpainted 
nes are very cheap; ten cents will procure a 
uisand or more. Toothpicks, which are even 
eaper than these, may be used.) Provide a box 
No. 8 rubber bands; a great many inch squares 
paste-boards (these may be cut from the backs 
note books); a hundred inch cubes; ten or 
lve two-inch cubes, a_ three-inch cube, and 
me square prisms of different sizes. ‘There wilt 
needed ten cards of Manilla paper, each con- 
taining a single group of dots to represent a cer- 
‘ain number; another set with dots arranged in 
two groups like dominoes, exhibiting various com- 
inations not exceeding ten; and a third set with 
figures representing the same number combina- 
tions as those on the dotted cards. There should 
be a yard stick, wooden foot rules of the usual 
make and others of paste-board, which are to be 
marked with cross lines to indicate inches, as 
needed by the teacher. ‘There should be tin meas- 
ures, holding respectively a pint, a quart, and a 
gallon, as well as the peck and half-bushel meas- 
ures. ‘Toy money or real coins should be pro- 
vided for exercises in buying and selling or “play- 
33 


ing store,” and also a set of scales and weights. 


SCOPE OF YEAR’S WORK 


Let us next consider the scope of the year’s 
work. The number space for counting, writing 
ind reading numbers in the first year is from 1 to 
100. We believe that a child can count by 1’s 
‘o 100, by 10’s to 100, and can learn to make and 
read figures to 100 in the first year, and that this 
should constitute only a small part of his work in 
number. Many children, even before they come to 


school, can count by 10’s, having done this fre 
quently in the games they play. ‘They can often 
count by 2’s and 5’s in the same way. ‘The child 
should be allowed to count backward from 12 to v, 
then by 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s to 12 and back in the 
same way. He should count by 5’s to 30, and 
should utilize this in telling time by the clock. 
The child should at first always count objects that 
can be handled or at least seen at the time of the 
counting. Dots on the board made or erased ac- 
cordingly as the counts are backward or forward ; 
the beads of the numeral frame slipped forward or 
backwards hy 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, or 5’s may be used 
when the child comes to count by 2’s, 3’s, ete., 
but in the first lessons in counting. the child must 
have some definite end in view, such as to find 
how many boys are in the class, how many girls, 
how many children in the olass, how many pencils 
are needed for the lesson, ete. 

Figure making should be conducted at the 
period for exercises in penmanship. A figure 
should always be shown in connection with the 
number of objects it represents. When 10 is 
reached, it should be shown in connection with 
ten splints bundled into “one ten” by a rubber 
band, 11 should be associated with a bundled ten 
and a single splint, ete. Calendars may be used 
to help the child make the transition from written 
to printed figures. The pages of the books should 
be found by the figures on the page as soon as the 
children can read figures to 9. The terms, first, 
second, third, ete., should be used as soon as 
sentence reading begins so that when the child m 
reading the sentences silently comes upon a for- 
gotten or unused word, he may indicate his need 
of help by saying “first,” “second,” “fourth,” etc., 
as the case may be. 

The number space for operations is from 1 tu 
10. The first of these operations should be 
measuring. The children should be trained to 
judge accurately of measurements by estimating 
and then measuring distances, using the inch, 
foot, and yard. One child may look carefully at 
an inch, foot, or yard measure, then putting it 
out of sight, he may draw a line that is his idea 
of the length that he has just observed, and 
finally, he or some other child may measure the 


drawn line by the inch, foot, or yard measure. 
Each pupil should be required to tell definitely 
and clearly, at each step, what he has done. This 
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lays the foundation for the study of denominate 


numbers. 
DENOMINATE NUMBERS 


These exercises in measuring snould include the 
actual use of not only the inch, foot, and yard for 
measurement of length, but also the pint, quart, 
gallon, peck, and half-bushel, for measurement of 
capacity; the ounce and pound, for weight; the 
penny, nickel, dime, dollar, half-dollar, and 
quarter-dollar, for measurement of value; and the 
day and week for measurement of time. Playing 
at “keeping store” or buying and selling is protific 
of real interest and of live operations in adding 


and substracting. 
FRACTIONS 


In the construction work, which most schools 
now require, a knowledge of such fractions as 1-2, 
1-3, 1-4, and 3-4 soon becomes a postive necessity. 

The fractional parts of a single object is the 
most natural idea of fractions to a child, and 
should be introduced before the ratio of fractions, 
or the fractional parts of a group of objects, which 
are more mature and difficult as ideas than the 
first mentioned. Before he comes to school, tne 
child is familiar with the idea of breaking an 
object into two parts—into halves—and, to some 
extent, with the idea of obtaining the half of a 
group of objects; but it is not until he comes to 
fold paper-forms, to compare the length of one 
stick or of one line with the length of another 
that he meets with the ratio idea of fractions. He 
should first have a good deal vr practice mum 
dividing single objects into halves, fourths, and 
thirds. Afterwards he should apply _ this 
knowledge of halves, fourths, etc., to measuring 
distances, capacities, ete. The pupil should draw 
lines one foot long, two feet long, three feet long. 
He should compare these with the length of the 
yard-stick, which he learns is three feet long. He 
sees and states that the first line is one-third as 
long as the last line, the second is two-thirds as 
long. He erases one-third of the last line and 
tells that he has erased one-third of the line. that 
two-thirds of the line remains. Ae learns that 
one foot is one-third of a yard, two feet are two- 


-ecupies the chief attention in this year. 


thirds of a yard, etc. He draws two lines that are 
four feet long; he is directed to find one-half and 
one-fourth of the first line, then two-fourths of 
the second line. From this he learns that one- 
half is equal to two-fourths, etc. The teacher 
should give much practice in such measuring, 
comparing, estimating, and verifying of lengths, 
and in the application of the fractions mentioned. 
If rightly approached, presented, and applied. 
fractions are not difficult for even pupils. Children 
who have been well taught in the kindergarten 
ean find the thirds, the ninths, and even the 
twenty-sevenths of the dissected cube which con- 
stitutes one of the gifts, and there is no better 
way to drill upon the idea of fractions than by 
the use of such a cube. The fractional parts of a 
group of objects is easily taught as part of the 
process of separating and combining numbers 


SEPARATING AND COMBINING NUMBERS 


This separating and combining numbers from | 
to 10 constitutes the chief and most important 
part of the first year number work, and includes 
the operations of adding, substracting, multiply- 
ing, dividing and factoring. Dr. Eugene Smith 
says that “the only operation to which much: at- 
tention need be given in this grade is addition 
It is a mistake, for various reasons, to attempt to 
treat the four fundamental processes simultane- 
ously. They are not of equal difficulty ; the child 
does not need them to an equal degree; the world 
of business does not. use them with equal fre- 
quency. Hence addition, the easiest, the most im- 
portant, and the most interesting to the child, oc- 
Incident- 
ally, as needed in the simple problems proposed, 
the ideas of substraction, multiplication, and 
division are introduced, but the work, even in ad- 
dition, is limited to the number space 1 to 10 and 
no tables are learned.” 

Since the teachers of the first and second grades 
must be influenced largely by the course of study 
and the requirements of the third grade, as they 
exist with us, we cannot altogether follow the 
direction of this education leader. 

In taking up the numbers from 1 to 10, we 
have found it necessary to regard each number as 
a whole that is to be throughly mastered by the 
class before they pass to another. In order to do 
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is the child must know thoroughly all the sepa- 
rations and unisons of each number, that is, (1) 
“all the equal numbers that make a number, (2) 
the equal parts of a number, and (3) any two 
unequal numbers in a number, and any two un- 
equal numbers that make a number.” ‘That is 
to say, the child must be led to discover all the 
facts of a number, must divide, multiply, add, and 
subtract, though, without doubt, the greatest 
imount of time and attention must be given to 
addition out of which all the other processes arise. 

The teacher must know exactly the facts the 
iild must acquire in order to know a number 
thoroughly. Take the number four, for instance. 
With the cubes on her table (they should be two- 
inch cubes) the teacher shows: 

In 4 there are four 1’s. 

1t1+1+ 1=—4 

In 4 there are two 2’s. 

2+ 2—4. “Two 2’s are 4.” 

2 is 1-2 of 4. 

In 4 there are one 3 and 1 over. 

3+ 1 are 4. 

In 4 there is one 4. 

Four less 3 is 1. 

Four less 2 is 2. 

Four less 1 is 3. 

Four less 4 is 0. 

In teaching a number the following order 
should be observed: 

(1) the operations with the objects; 

(2) the operations without the objects; 

(3) (after figure work is begun) the repre- 
sentation of the operations with figures. (In the 
earlier stages before figure work is begun, the 
children may repeat the operations with objects 
restating results or discoveries) ; 

(4) the application of the processes to concrete 
examples ; 

(5) a large amount of practice work to insure 
the memorizing of the number facts; that is, 
drill upon the facts that have been developed. The 
teacher develops the number by the use of the 
cubes, that is the operation with the objects; she 
puts these aside and questions the children sharp- 
ly, having the operations or the facts given un- 
iesitatingly without the presence of the objects. 
lf the children are not yet able to use figures, they 
may give representations of the operations by the 


ise of inch squares cut from card-board, moving 


them on their desks as the teacher moves the 
cubes on her table. After this the teacher should 
make application of the processes to concrete ex- 
amples, and finally drill upon the facts that have 
been developed. 


THE USE OF OBJECTS 


Objects should be used only as long and as 
often as it is positively necessary. How long 
this should be with any given class must be de- 
termined by the teacher. They should most as- 
suredly “not be laid aside until the child can 
bring their images into consciousness without the 
presentation of the actual objects to his senses ;” 
but when a child can so image with ease the opera- 
tions without objects it is unnecessary to continue 
the use of objects. 


LANGUAGE FORMS, 


The language forms used to express numerical 
operations should fit the actual operations with 
groups of objects. For instance, if 8 cubes have 
been separated into groups of 2 cubes each, it is 
better to say, “Eight divided into 2’s are four 
2’s,” than to say, “Eight divided by 2 are 4.” 
Correct language forms should be taught in im- 
mediate connection with the objective facts they 
express. Pupils should repeat correct forms after 
the teacher until they are learned. When the 
child has seen the operations performed with ob- 
jects, has so performed them himself, he will 
readily, though by degrees, drop into such expres- 
sions as “8 divided by 2 are 4.” 

Answers to questions should be in complete 
sentences, and the teacher should see to it that 
the children image clearly the objects and opera- 
tions described by the language. 


WRITTEN WORK OR FIGURE WORK 


As to the next step, written work, or figure 
work, should come only after oral work with 
objects, and it should be given for the purpose of 
review. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES 


In the application of the process to concrete ex- 
amples, the teacher should always state problerus 
that appeal to the interest of the child. It is 
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vell to have “the problems given appeal to the 


omimon sense business man as genuine and to his 


] 


child as interesting :” 11 they should not be al- 


together of such a “practical” nature as to arouse 


in the child thoughts of gain and loss to himself. 
It is important to regard the ethical content of 
the problem as well as their practical value. 
REA DRILLS 

With respect 1 s and lx for memoriz- 
ing the number fact~ that have been d veloped, all 
must admit that it ts serous error in teaching 
to neglect abstract vor It is true that too 
early drill upon abstract numbers, that is, before 
the numbers have be made concrete by objective 
work, is unfavorable to a pr r comprehension of 
number, and makes the pupil mechanical rather 
than thoughtful; vet success in arithmetical pro- 
‘ess is dependent to a great degree upon constant 
lrill. "| upil s attention must at the proper 


time be concentrated on the process, not on the 
r on the logic of a problem, if he is 
The drill 


work is largely oral in the first grade, but even 


application ( 
to fix the number facts in his memory. 


here a considerable amount of written work late 
in the term may be required of children who ave 
seven years old, as they generally are in this state 
when they enter the first grade. 

All the numbers from one to ten cannot be 
mastered with equal ease. These numbers may be 
divided into those that may be separated into 
equal parts and those that must be separated into 
unequal parts. The results from the separation 
of the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, and 10 into equal parts 
are much more easily memorized than are the 
results from the separation of the numbers into un- 
equal parts. Besides reviewing the numbers 4. 
6, 8, 9, and 10 with the blocks, the pupils may 
draw oblongs to a certain number of inches, (as 
2 by 3) dividing them by parallel lines at the 
inch divisions, or they may form such an oblong by 
placing the paste-board inch squares according to 
the directions on their desks. By counting the 
rows and the number in a row, the pupils see and 
can state how many 3’s in 6, how many 2’s, what 
part of 6 is 2. 
inch squares in the rectangle, and drill upon the 
equal parts of that number, and the equal parts 


that make that number. 


They can thus find the number of 


EDUCATION 


In reviewing and drilling upon the numbers 
separated into unequal parts—and these are thé 
most difficult to memorize—the children may be 
given exercises in the instantaneous recognition 
of the number of objects in a group, using the 
first set of dotted cards made for exercises in 
first counting, and following this with drill ex- 
ercises upon the combination of two unequal num- 
bers as shown by cards dotted like dominoes. 

As was state! at the beginning, there are several 
lines of number work that we allow to run 
parallel throughout the year, and these make it 
rather difficult to arrange a well balanced and 
clearly stated course of study by months, but 
such we have attempted to make and follow. Jt 


ix brieflv stated as follows: 


FIRST MONTH 


1. Counting. 

(a) Children count objects by 1’s to as high a 
number as the average ability of the class and the 
time allotted will permit. 

(b) Children count forward to 12 and back to 9 
Count in the same way to 12 by 2’s. 

2. Fractions. 

The fractional parts 1-2, 1-4, 3-4, and 1-3 of a single 
object shown. 

3. Figures. 

The figures from 1 to 9 as work in penmanship 


SECOND MONTH 


1. Counting. 

(a) Continued counting by 1’s to 100, using un 
painted kindergarten sticks or toothpicks. Countine 
by tens as soon as the class shows a need of this in 
learning the nomenclature of number. 

(b) Forward and backward counting to 12 by 2's 
3’s, and 4’s. 

2. Measuring. 

Estimating and measuring distances with inch, 
foot, and yard, applying fractions learned. 

3. Figure making continued as exercises in pel 
manship. 


THIRD MONTH 


1. Counting. 

(a) Counting by 1’s and 10’s to 100, and by 25. 
3’s, and 4’s to 12, continued. 

(b) Counting by 5’s to 30. 

2. Denominate numbers. 

Pennies, nickels, dimes, dollars (as ten dimes’ 
half-dollars and quarter-dollars taught. Exercises i0 
buying and selling. 
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Form study and construction work. 

he representations of cubes and square prisms 
ch have been studied. Drawing and cutting ac- 
ling to directions papers forms, such as squares 
oblongs. 

Figures and Roman numbers. 

Continue Arabic figures as exercises in penman- 
Apply to reading number of pages in book 
Roman numbers to XII. Apply to learning to 

time by the clock. 


FOURTH MONTH 


Reviews. 
Review and continue such work of preceding 
onth as teacher finds necessary. 

Separation and combination of numbers 2, 3, 
id 4 

Denominate numbers. 
Pints, quarts and gallons taught by actual measure- 
ents of water and of sand or sawdust. 


FIFTH MONTH 


1. Reviews. 

Review and continue such work as is necessary. 

2. Separation and combination of numbers 5, 6, 
ind 7 


SIXTH MONTH 


1. Reviews. 

Review and continue work that is necessary. 

2. Separation and combination of numbers 8, 9, 
and 10. 

3. Denominate numbers. 

Peck and bushel learned from actual use of peck 
ineasure and half-bushel measure. 


SEVENTH MONTH 


1. Reviews. 

Review all work that should be reviewed, especially 
of the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, and 10 by separating them 
into equal parts. 

2. Figure work in addition and subtraction begun. 


FIGHT MONTH 


1. Reviews. 

Review all work that it is found necessary to re- 
view. Review especially the numbers from 3 to 10, 
separated into unequal parts. 

2. Figure work in addition and substraction con- 
tinued. 


NINTH MONTH 


1. Review all work. 


The V. P. 1. EXHIBIT AT Ihe JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
By A. S. JOHNSTON, Blacksburg, Va. 


lhe exhibit of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at the Jamestown Exposition was spoken of 
iy the Times-Dispatch as “truly one of the most 
nteresting and instructive on the grounds.” It 
vas placed in four of the buildings of the “Vil- 
ave of Arts and Crafts,” situated just beyond the 
istern end of Lee’s Parade on the _ beautiful 
Spottswood Circle. Graceful walks led to the en- 
trances to these little buildings, while handsome 
's of native Virginia flowers made them doubly 
ttractive. 
The exhibit represented every department of 
Institute, the 
irge of professors or students thoroughly fami- 


different sections being in 


ar with the work. All during the day demon- 
‘trations were made showing clearly the quality 
ind nature of the work being done at Blacks- 
urg for the vouth of the State. 


The reesption oom was in the first building 


‘sone entered the cirele and was presided over by 


Mr. Courtney Williams, the assistant treasurer of 
the Institute. Here were to be found a number 
of views of the college and campus, as well as 
pictures of various members of the faculty and of 
The room was fitted with 
simple, yet artistic mission furniture, made at 
ihe Virginia Polytechnic Institute shops. 
ing chairs, writing tables, and stationery gave 


the Board of Visitors. 
Loun 


the place a comfortable, home-like air warmly ap- 
preciated by many. The decorations, arrange- 
ment of furnishings, and the cozy appearance of 
the whole room were due to the taste and efforts 
of Professor and Mrs. J. Bolton MeBryde, of the 
Institute. 

The work of the Crop Pest Commission, which 
has its headquarters at the Institute, was shown 
in the room adjoining the reception room, the 
exhibit having been installed by Mr. Harper Dean, 
a graduate of the Institute and a member of 


the commission. It was in charge of Mr. E. W. 
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Scott, and showed clearly the methods used in road, a belt line, with trestlework and _ bridges, 

exterminating the various insects fatal to plant erected by the senior students of this department, 

and vegetable life. A tiny locomotive, with tender and coaches, wag 
The “general exhibit” was to be found in the in more or less constant motion on the road, and 

next building Here an alcove was given to each attracted visitors throughout the day. 


These 


were 


the 
students and 


of severa departments of college. 


were Im charge of competent 


fitted up with models, apparatus, drawings, etc.. 
mac for the most part, by the students them- 
selves. Mr. A. W. Drinkard had charge .of the 


depart ment of Bacteriology 


Mr. Henry F 


and Horticulture; 


Dav of that of Chemistry, Geology, 


The 
creamery and milk plant, which was in charge 
of Professor W. D. 
tical demonstrations were made and good evi- 


building on the Circle housed the 


next 


Saunders. Here many prac- 


dence given of the work being done along this 


line at the Institute. Instruments, apparatus, 


maps and charts clearly showed the work of this 














rhe Buildings at the Jamestown 
and Metallurgy; and Mr. A. M. Goodloe, of that 
of Physics and Electricity; while Professor F. L. 
Robeson supervised the Mathematics and Mechan- 


ical Engineering Departments. In the same 
building were to be found also the displays of 


Shops Departments. The 
former was in charge of Mr. A. W. Drinkard, and 
the latter of Mr. W. D. Scott. 

The exhibit of the Civil Engineering Depart- 


the Veterinary and 


ment, in charge of Colonel R. A. Marr, occupied 


a conspicuous position in this building, At the 
entrance to the building was a miniature rail- 


Ix position occupied by the V. P. I. 


department. In this exhibit was a fully equipped 
ice plant and cold storage room; pasteurizeré 
were in operation, and the methods and princi- 


ples used in testing milk were shown. 


In connection with the creamery was the “V. 
P. I. Restaurant,” where fresh milk, cream and 


butter were to be had, shipped there direct from 
the college farm at Blacksburg. The milk was 
put in cans and frozen at the Institute. When 
served at Jamestown it was delightfully fresh 
and cold, chunks of frozen milk floating around 
in the glasses. 
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‘lhe Model School,’ with which the Institute 

| nothing, of course, to do, occapied the fourth 
ing on the Circle, while the fifth contained 
xhibit of the Agricultural Department and 
Experiment Station. This was installed by 
Professor John R. Fain, and incorporated an at- 
‘ive display of various kinds of seeds and 
sses. Altogether it was one of the most in- 
sting and instructive of the educational ex- 


"hose who visited the Exposition and who re- 

the striking exhibit made there by the Vir- 
nia Polytechnic Institute will not be surprised 
» learn that this Institution has been awarded 
ie Exposition authorities: first, a diploma of 
gold medal for “Equipment and Instruction in 


Technical Education ;” second, a diploma of a 
gold medal for “Method of Producing, Transport- 
ing, and Distributing Pure Milk;” and, third, a 
diploma of a gold medal for “Method and Illus- 
tration of Instruction in Dairying and Economic 
Kntomology.” 

In all the buildings was to be found the handi- 
work of the students themselves. Charts, maps, 
drawing, models, apparatus—all attested the 
quality and quantity of the work being done at 
the Institute for training Virginia’s sons to 
work with hands and brain; and from the many 
words of warm approval heard on all sides it 
was evident that the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute had won new friends by this most creditable 
exhibit. 


The TRAVELING LIBRARIES’ DEPARTMENT @f the VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARY 
By H. R. McILWAINE, State Librarian 


At the session of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, held in 1906, the sum of $7,500 was ap- 
propriated for carrying on the work of the travel- 
ing libraries’ system for two years. The greater 
part of this amount has, by this time, been ex- 
pended in the purchase of suitable books and of 
the necessary appliances for caring for these and 
listributing them among the people of the State. 
lt should be said, however, that even before this 
appropriation was made the system had already 
een inaugurated through the generosity of pri- 
ate individuals and that twenty libraries were 
u circulation. The appropriations merely made 
ossible a great expansion of the work. 

The traveling libraries are of two kinds: libra- 
es for adult readers—called for want of a better 
lame, general traveling libraries—and school li- 
raries. At the present time both the general 
aries and the school libraries consist of groups 
' fifty books each. 

It has been found, however, by experience, that 


le case of some communities in which the 
seneral libraries are located, and in the case of 
any schools, fifty books are too great a supply 
for the needs of those particular stations. From 
the establishment of the system many of the 
woks have been returned unused at the end of 
‘he period for which they were lent. They thus 


were idle capital. Collections of fifty books were 
at various stations, at which possibly only about 
twenty-five were in actual use, at the very time 
when calls were being made for the establishment 
of stations elsewhere—calls that could not be 
honored because of the lack of books. It has 
been determined, therefore, to reduce in the 
future in many cases the number of books to 
twenty-five. In this way the same number of 
books can be made to serve a much greater num- 
ber of people. This improvement will be inaugu- 
rated, so far as the school libraries are concerned, 
in a very short time—immediately upon the de- 
livery of about a thousand books for which an 
order has already been given, and so far as the 
general libraries are concerned, as soon as the 
Legislature makes a further appropriation. 

The books of which each library consists are 
selected with great care and are of such a charac- 
ter as to appeal to a great variety of tastes, so 
far as possible, the main classes of literature— 
such as history, biography. science, fiction, ete.— 
being all represented. 

The method of obtaining a general traveling 
library is as follows: 

When a letter reaches the State Library, giving 
notice of the fact that the people of the com- 
munity from which the letter comes, wish to ser 
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cure one of these libraries and asking liow to pro 


ceed, a circular of information is sent in reply, 
together with three blank forms to be signed by 
the citizens making the application. The circular 
of information tells what a traveling library is, 
and explains by whom the several blanks are to 
be signed. Bland No. 1 is the taxpayers’ appli- 
cation. It must be signed by ten taxpayers. 
These constitute the traveling library board for 
the community in which they reside and elect a 
president, a vice-president, and a librarian. Blank 
No. 2 is to be signed by the officers of the board, 
who by doing so obligate themselves to return the 
library within six montis, and to make good any 
damage done beyond that of ordinary wear. This 
agreement must be endorsed by a resident of Vir- 
ginia who owns real estate therein, assessed at 
not less than $1,000, and who makes himself re- 
sponsible for all damage done up to the sum of 
$100. The third blank is to be signed by the 
librarian, who thereby agrees to take proper care 
of the books while in his eustody, to circulate 
them in accordance with the rules of the State 
Library, and to make the required reports as to 
their use. When the books are forwarded to the 
station created by the acceptance of the blanks 
filled out as indicated above, a circular is sent 
the station librarian clearly prescribing his duties. 

In the case of the establishment of a school 
library station, in lieu of the requirement of the 
signatures of ten taxpayers, the application has 
to be signed merely by the superintendent of 
schools for the county in which the school is 
located and by the teacher of the school, the latter 
of whom acts as librarian. In this case, too, no 
endorser is required, the promise of the two offi- 
cers named to abide by the rules being consid- 
ered sufficient guarantee, and it having been found 
that once in a while a library has heretofore been 
lost to a school because no endorser was forth- 
coming. It may be remarked in passing that 
such a failure to find an endorser should not be 
looked upon as a reflection on the superintendent 
and the teacher involved, but merely as an illus- 
tration of the great caution displayed by many 
people when a matter of suretyship is involved— 
an illustration of the carrying of a good general 
rule—one which, T believe, was prescribed by 


Solomon himself—to an absurd extreme. 





There ave at present 64 general traveling libra- 
ries and 44 school libraries in circulation. Ty 
former kind are in circulation all the year round, 
hut the latter are returned to Richmond at th 
close of each session, to begin their travels anev 
at the opening of the next. In order to illustrat 
the method of circulation, the stations may ly 
named “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” ete., and the libraries 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. We will sav that at 
the start, station “A” has library No. 1 sent it; 
B,” library No. 2; “C,” No. 3; “D,” No 
!. When the libraries are returned, station “A” 
may be sent library No, 2; “B,’ No. 3; “C,” No. 
t= “Ea Dom. 2. 
place, “A” gets No. 3; “B,” No. 4: 
“1,” No. 2. 
up indefinitely, the great number of libraries in 


station * 


When the next exchange takes 
wie Sad No. l: 
This process of exchange is kept 


the circle making it impossible for the same col- 
lection to see service at the same station again 
till such a time has elapsed as will allow the ap- 
pearance of a new generation of readers. 

It will be understood from what has been said 
that Virginia is now in line with her sister States 
in the use of this modern engine of instruction 
and inspiration—the traveling library. The peo- 
ple of the old State are to be congratulated that 
she is no longer a laggard. 

The records in the State Library show that the 
books are really being used. Good literature 1s 
being furnished to many who would otherwis 
be compelled to go without. The children of th: 
within their reac! 
wholesome reading matter to supplant the vicious 


State are having placed 


yellow back novels and cheap weekly newspaper: 
The ideals of the young 
readers are thus being elevated; for it is a fact 


so readily procurable. 


that cannot be gainsaid that the story of some 
noble deed, whether performed by hero in rea! 
life or hero in the realms of fiction, fires the imag- 
ination, takes hold of the sympathy, and works 
with power toward the upbuilding of character. 
On the other hand, if evil books are read, and 
they will surely be read in the absence of good 
ones, they deprave the character just as certainly 
as good books elevate it. 

I may say in conclusion, however, that thos 
who advocate the system of traveling libraries (0 
not for a moment, believe that all the good books 
read will have to be furnished indefinitely to 3 
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uunity through State aid. In conducting 
system the State of Virginia is merely lend- 
uv a helping hand, not presenting a permanent 
. When once the people of a community 
me interested in good reading, they will then 
noved to accomplish results for themselves. 
experience of the States which have tried 
traveling libraries’ system longer than we 
In New York and 
\\isconsin—and probably in other States—many 


shows this to be true. 


local libraries have been established as a direct re- 
sult of the influence of the traveling libraries. 
The main thing, in fact, to be accomplished by 
the system is to create interest. This done the 
various communities may be trusted to establish 
local libraries of their own, the schools may bi 
trusted to provide good reading matter for their 
own pupils, and individuals, too, may be trusted 
to become, where possible, book-buyers them- 


selves, 


EDUCATION an? AGRICULTURE 
By G. W. KOINER, Commissioner of Agriculture 


What connection is there between the two? 
What have they to do with each other? The 
time was when if the average person were asked 
this question he would be at quite a loss for a 
ready answer. Indeed not every man of decided 
ntelligence in the days agone could readily form- 
ulate a clear statement of the advantages which 
in educated agriculturist would possess over an 
inorant one in the pursuit of his ordinary duties 
upon the farm. Many have in fact said, that 
the edueated farmer would be less apt to suc- 
ceed. He has been called a book farmer, a vision- 
ary dreamer, who has delved in hooks for knowl- 
edge to the neglect of experience in past methods. 
The well-to-do farmer who had several sons, sent 
to college those whom he wished to equip for the 
earned professions, while the public school of 

neighborhood in his estimation offered suff- 
ient instruction for those who were to remain 
yon the farm. A different view has in recefit 
vears begun to take possession of the public mind 
and the farmers themselves are rapidly recogniz- 
ng the power, yea the necessity, of educating the 
future farmer, as well as aiding as fa~ as possible 
the present day farmer. An agriculvural educa- 
tion is now a commercial necessity to the farmer. 
Many lecturers and teachers emphasize too highly 

cultural effects of an agricultural education. 
They place these too far above the commercial 
ossibilities which a scientific agricultural edu- 
ition reveals. By belittling the value of knowl- 
edge as a power to achieve greater financial pros- 
perity they deal a blow at the very object of their 
earnest approbation. 

Farming to be most successful in these days 


must be conducted along lines that bring the 
greatest returns for labor, time and expenditure 
involved. Farmer boys attend agricultural schools 
because of the greater financial opportunities that 
scientific knowledge gives them. They want that 
knowledge that gives them power to earn more 
profit from their business. Agricultural educa- 
tion extends the monetary possibilities in farm- 
ing. It demonstrates their ability to make their 
business more remunerative. ‘The more money 
a farmer makes, the greater is his ability and 
that of his posterity for subsequent growth in 
the higher attributes. Culture has never gone 
before, but always follows material development, 
which then turns toward the fields of genuine 
culture. The history of the past is that the com- 
mercial spirit has preceded epochs of intellectual 
and ethical progress. 

Science in agriculture has been the last to 
assert itself. Other callings and activities have 
learned the power and value of knowledge many 
years ago. Agriculture is a science of broad 
range and deep research. It is not an art of nar- 
row limits as was supposed for ages, for the 
knowledge of facts and of natural laws in the 
domain of agriculture, which has been acquired in 
recent years, has placed this avocation in that 
sphere where knowledge is greater than physical 


power and brain has outstripped brawn. Some 


of the States have seen that it pays to teach agri- 
culture in the high schools, that to develop an 
early interest in farmer boys in agriculture is a 
strong incentive to retain them on the farm be- 
fore they are lured away into other pursuits. Ag- 
riculture is now being taught in some of the 
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high schools or graded schools of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and Indiana. In some of these schools 
the course extends through several ‘years, be- 
ginning with plant life, then field crops, and ani- 
mal husbandry and chemistry of the soil. All of 
these schools are growing in popularity in ther 
respective vicinities, This work cannot be done 
everywhere at once, but it should be begun where 
it can be done and it will grow. By teaching 
agriculture in the graded schools, students will 
be better prepared to enter the agricultural col- 
leges. In the South is spent $40,000,000 per 
annum for schools and colleges, yet only one in 
10,000 receives any schooling in agriculture. 
About ninety-five per cent. of the boys never 
reach the colleges and the only opportunity to in- 
struct them in agriculture is in the graded 
Let the people insist that agriculture 
shall be taught in the graded schools. Let the 
Summer Normals instruct the teachers. Let the 


Normal Colleges instruct their pupils, who are 


schools. 


to become teachers in the public schools. Let 
a beginning be made and improvement in methods 
will come rapidly in the future. This is the most 
effective influence to keep boys on the farms. 
The value of the farmer boy to the world cannot 
be readily estimated. The greater the opportuni- 
ties that he has, the greater value he will be to 
the country. His education is not an expense to 
the State to be dreaded by the tax-payer, but 
it is the greatest opportunity that she has for 
making an investment, the value of which no 
one is able to estimate. 

The properous conditions of agriculture in 
Denmark show the great value of the thirty-four 
agricultural schools in that small kingdom. 

In staid old Scotland the Superintendent of 
Education is recommending free instruction in 
agriculture for two years in all colleges and aiso 
the appointment of a suitable person for each 
county as an organizing lecturer in this work. 
The fact that this work of teaching agriculture 


in the public schools, is worldwide, reveals th 
recognition of its absolute necessity. 

The boys who are skipping along the hillsides 
with ruddy cheeks and active steps in Virginta 
today will be the wealth producers in agriculture 
in the near future, and good farmers are th« 
best assets that a State can have. Give them all 
the possible incentive to remain on the farm and 
equip them with the weapons of an agricultural 
education, then the value of farm products in 
Virginia will soon double the one hundred and 
five millions of dollars for the year 1907. Who 
will say that it does not pay? Virginia is the 
richest State in the South except Texas, but her 
boys are the finest of them all. Give them the 


best opportunities. 


THE FERN 


In the wintry woods, 
Wrapped in furry hoods, 
Sleep the pretty ferns, 
’Till the spring returns. 


Then the coaxing sun, 
Wakes them one by one, 
*Till uncurled and green, 
All the ferns are seen. 
—EMILE POULSON 


se SF 
FERN SONG 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again 

And say, “Though the sun 

Hath my vesture spun, 

He hath labored, alas! in vain 

But for the shade 

That the cloud hath made, 

And the gift of the Dew and Rain. 


Then laugh and upturn 

All your fronds, little Fern, 

And rejoice in the beat of the rain. 
—FaTHER TABB 
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A MINIMUM SALARY LAW FOR TEACHERS 
By JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Norfolk, Va. 


icts from a paper read before the Roanoke 
Conference, November 28, 1907. 

So much has been said upon the question of 
ers’ salaries that scarcely anything new can 
lded to the discussion, but this question is 

») vital to both taxpayers and teachers, that 
| of what has been said will bear thoughtful 
etition. 

\ recent writer has shown that in sixty-four 
. of America, the average wage of all educa- 

‘ional workers, including the superintendent, is 
nsiderably less than the average wage of the 
siableman, pumpman, lampman, chute starters, 
borers, drivers and oilers in the coal fields of 
These unskilled laborers recently 
vent out on a strike because their wages were 


Pennsylvania. 


ifficient to meet living expenses. 

In Virginia the average monthly salary of 
1871 was, males, $32.36; females, 
and in 1905 it was, males, $36.86; fe- 
les, $28.11; an increase of 14 per cent for 


lers In 
es and 7 per cent. for females. Living ex 
enses in the meanwhile have increased 40 per 
nt., so that our male teachers are really 26 per 
t., and our female teachers 33 per cent. worse 
| than they were in 1871. 
\ minimum salary law has as its correlative, a 


nimum term law. An increase in salary 
uuld never operate to decrease the term. For- 


tunately in Virginia, we have already a mini- 

im term of five months, with the prospect of 
is extension to seven months. 

Nine States and one Territory, viz.: Indiana. 
Indian Territory, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Dakota. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, North Caro- 
na and West Virginia have laws fixing in some 
legree the salaries of teachers. 

Mississippi has a minimum term of four (4) 
months, and the following scale of salaries: 

Third grade certificates are paid between $15 
ind $20 per month. 

Second grade certificates are paid between $18 
and $30 per month. 

First grade certificates are paid between 
ind $75 per month. 

Schools having two teachers, principals may 
» paid $100 per month and assistants $65 


+, 


$25 


per month, provided the county funds are suffi- 
cient to justify this amount. 

North Carolina has a minimum term of four 
(4) months. First grade teachers may receive 


such compensation as shall be agreed upon. 
Second grade teachers shall receive not more 


than $25.00 per month; third grade teachers not 
more then $20 per month. 

West Virginia has a minimum term of six (6) 
months and a minimum salary law which pro 
vides that teachers holding first grade certificates 
shall be paid not less than $35 per month, those 
holding second grade certificates not less than 
$30 per month, and those holding third grade 
certificates not less than $25 per month. It is 
provided that by mandamus the Board of Edu- 
cation in any county may be compelled to levy 
a tax sufficient to run the schools six (6) 
Supt. Thomas C. Miller, of the State 
writes me, “You will understand that these re- 


months. 


quirements are very much exceeded in the aver- 
age salary and length of term throughout the 


State, but in order to prevent some Boards of 


Education from being too economical, these 
minimum provisions have been placed in our 
statute.” 

Pennsylvania has a minimum term of seven 


(7) months and a minimum salary of $35 per 
month for teachers of all grades of certificates 
and any district failing to pay this salary for- 
feits its State appropriation. 

The Indian Territory has a minimum salary 
law as follows: For first grade certificates, $45 
per month; for second grade certificates, $40 per 
month; for third grade certificates, $35 per month. 
Twenty (20) per cent. is added to this scale to 
all teachers who speak the Cherokee language. 
United States School Supervisor, D. Frank Tedd, 
writes that but few teachers are paid as little as 
$35, while many are paid more than is here 
specified. 

Ohio provides for a minimum term of eight 
(8) months, with a minimum salary of $40 per 
month. 


North Dakota has a minimum term of six (6) 
months, which upon petition of a majority of the 
It is 


patrons may be made nine (9) months. 
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provided that no teacher holding a second grade 
certificate shall receive less than $45 pey month, 
and that no teacher of a lower grade shall re- 
ceive more salary than a teacher of a higher grade. 
This latter clause may operate to fix the mini- 
teachers for all 


and maximum salaries of 


For example, should the school board 


mum 
grades. 
of any district pay any teacher holding a second 
grade certificate $65, then no first grade certifi- 
cate in that district could be paid less than $65, 
or should any third grade certificate be paid 
$45, no teacher could be paid less than $45. On 
the other hand, if the resources of the board be 
limited, the board would be compelled to pay all 
second grade certificates $45 in order not to fix 
too high a minimum salary for first grade certifi- 
cates. 

New Jersey provides for a minimum term of 
nine (9) months and provides by law a very 
liberal scale of salaries for teachers in graded 
schools. This follows: Teachers 
with less than two (2) years’ experience are paid 
$480 and are given an annual increase of $48 
until a maximum of $936 is reached. Principals 
of primary and grammar grade schools with one 
year’s experience receive $1,800 with an annual 
increase of $100 until a maximum of $2,500 is 
reached. Principals of primary schools only are 
paid $1,200 with an increase of $100 yearly until 
Vice-Princi- 


scale is as 


a maximum of $1,500 is reached. 
pals in primary and grammar schools receive 
$1,050 with an annual increase of $60 until a 
maximum of $1,170 is reached. Male teachers in 
high schools receive $1,500 with an annual in- 
crease of $100 until $2,400 is reached. Female 
teachers in high schools receive $700 with an in- 
crease of $100 yearly until $1,200 is attained. 
Vice-principals of high schools receive $2,000 
with a yearly increase of $100 until $2,500 is 
reached. Principals in high schools $2,500 the 
first year with an annual increase of $100 until 
$3,000 is reached. Model teachers in training 
schools rceeive $150 annually in addition to the 
above Critic teachers receive $200: per 
annum as extra compensation. It is provided, 


seale. 


however, that the board of aldermen, common 
council or other governing body of any city in 
the State may, by resolution, submit the question 
of the acceptance or rejection of this scale of 


salaries to the voters of such city at any general 
election. 

Indiana has a minimum term of six (6) 
month and has a minimum salary law that. pro- 
vides a graded scale of salary based upon the 
ability, professional zeal, and successful experi- 
ence of the teacher. 

Under this law a teacher without experience 
who has made the lowest per cent. possible by 
which he can obtain a license: namely, a general 
5 per cent., would receive a monthly 
Should this teacher 
have received a higher percentage on this ex- 
amination, say 80 per cent. the mimimum per- 
centage for a two (2) years’ license, he would 
receive $40 per month, and should he have re- 
ceived the 85 per cent. required for a three (3) 
years’ license, he would receive $42.50 per month 
and so on in proportion to the value of his marks 
received on his examinations, the maximum be- 
ing $50 per month. 


average of 7 
salary of $37.50 per month. 


A teacher of one year’s experience would re- 
ceive a minimum salary of $48 and a maximum 
of $60 per month according to the percentage 
basis on which he received his certificate. 

The bill provides that no teacher shall be en- 
ployed who is not a graduate of a high school or 
its equivalent and teachers of one or more years’ 
experience must have success grades. A _ teacher 
who holds a lower grade certificate and who 
does not improve his standing at his next exami- 
nation loses his license. 

Ffty-two per cent. of the State school tax of 
eleven (11) cents, six (6) mills approximating 
$75,000, is set apart as a fund to aid counties in 
maintaining the minimum term of six (6) 
months at the above rates, but no such aid is 
granted until after the county has levied a local 
tax of 40 cents on the $100. A_ recent act 
(March 7, 1905), limits the tax vo 50 cents on 
the $100. 

Taking all things into consideration, the Indi- 
ana law is the best minimum salary law in opera 
tion in the United States, for it places the premium 
payable in additional salary on preparation for 
the office of teaching as determined by the er 
amination for a license to teach, length of service 
or experience and success in teaching as show! 
by the teacher’s success grade; in fact the 1a¥ 
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Wagons and children going to school in Prince Edward—where the roads are “too bad to haul children.” 
This is an ordinary road wagon with upholstered seats and good bolster springs. It will stand any sort of road, 
and is notat ali uncomfortable. The covers were turned back so that the light would be favorable for the pic- 
ture. Rain or shine. these wagons go right on to school. 














This is the way some of Augusta’s “country children” go toa ‘*‘country school” located on one of the most 
Ww] aristocratic streets of thecity of Staunton. 
: There are not HALF enough wagons in this picture, however, for this year seven wagons are running—just 
5 four more than you see in this cut. 





provides that without a proper success grade, a 
teacher’s license may be absolutely revoked. 

This law with certain modification could be 
easily applied to meet conditions in Virginia. 

I take the liberty to suggest here a rough 


draft of such a bill for Virginia. 


Srecrion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, That the daily wages of teachers for 
teaching in the public schools of the State shall not 
be less, in the case of beginning teachers than an 
amount determined by multiplying 2 1-3 cents by 
the general average given such teacher in his highest 
grade of license at the time of contracting, provided 
such teacher shall have received a general average 
of not less than seventy-five per centum upon exami- 
nation by the State Board of Examiners, and shall 
have had six (t) weeks’ training in a professionai 
school. 

For teachers having had a successful experience of 
not less than nine (9) months, the daily wages shall 
not be less than an amount determined by multiply- 
ing 2 3-8 cents by the general average given such 
teachers on his highest grade of license at the time 
of contracting, provided such teacher shall have re- 
ceived a general average of not less than eighty-five 
per centum upon examination by the State Board of 
Examiners, shall have had twelve weeks’ training 
in a professional school and shall have a success 
grade. 

Secrion 2. If any school officer shall pay to any 
teacher at a rate less than that fixed by this act, he 
shall be fined in any amount not exceeding $100.00 
and shall be liable in a civil action for wages to 
such teachers at the rate provided in this act, which 
may be recovered by such teachers together with an 
attorney’s fee of $25.00 in any court of justice of 
competent jurisdiction. 


The bill should contain a clause setting apart 
a certain amount of the State bonds to aid coun- 
ties in maintaining the scale in the event thar 
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the maximum of levies allowed under the consti- 
tution are raised and are not sufficient. 

An analysis of the above proposed bill reveals 
the absence of any provisions for holders of third 
vrade certificates. This class of certificates is 
omitted because the requirements for a_ third 
grade certificate are too low to form the basis for 
professional treatment. 

The holder of a second grade certificate can- 
not receive less than 21-3 cents by 75 by 20 or 
$35 per month and he may receive, though not 
likely, as much as 21-3 cents by 100 by 20, or 
$46.67 per month. 

The holder of a first grade certificate with a 
success grade cannot receive less than 2 3-8 cents 
by 85 by 20, or $40.38 per month and he may 
receive 23-8 cents by 100 by 20 or $57.60 per 
month. Of course it is understood, that this law 
would not apply in any case in which the salary 
exceeded the above rate. 

It is likewise patent that the teacher holding a 
second grade certificate has every possible in- 
centive to improve himself and his work, know- 
ing that at the next examination his salary will pe 
determined by the percentage earned together with 
his success grade. The germ is thus sown for 
the development which, in its fruition, should 
make the teachers of Virginia the greatest force 
in the Commonwealth for its education and 
moral uplift. If it be true. as indeed it must 
be true, since it has been iterated and re-iterated 
by every writer on education from the time 
Socrates was put to death by the Athenians 
the charge of corrupting the youth of Athens by 
his teaching, to the present time, that “as is the 
teacher so is the school,” then I know of no law 
that could so benefit our well beloved State as a 
law similar to the one herein suggested. 


yn 
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A PROPOSED CILEBRATION FOR LEE’S BIRTHDAY 
By MISS J. N. FORBES, Jarratt, Va. 


General Robert E. Lee was born on the 19th 
ay of January, 1807. It is fitting that every 
in the State should hold some exercises 
memory we 


s-hool 
n the honor of the hero 
cherish. Since the 19th of January, 1908, comes 
on a Sunday, it is suggested that the celebration 
held on Friday, the 17th, or on Monday the 
20th. If the latter day is accepted it might be 
vell for the teacher to have something on Stone- 


whose 


wall Jackson, who was born on January 21, 1824. 


OPENING HYMN. 


“America,” or “The Rock of Ages,” or “How Firm 
a Foundation” (said to be General Lee’s favorite 


hymn). 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY PUPILS. 


1. When and where was Lee born? 
Tell what you know about “Stratford.” 
Who was Lee’s father? Who was his mother? 
1. How many brothers and sisters had he? 
5. How old was he when his father died? 
6. Tell of his home influences. 
7. Where was he fitted for college? 
S. For what profession was he educated? 
9. What of his life at West Point? 
10. Who were his classmates? 
11. What rank did he hold in his class? 
12. How old was he when he entered the army? 
What rank did he hold? 
14. Whom did he marry? 
15. How did he come into possession of ‘Arlington’? 
16. Did Lee ever live there? Is it still standing? 
17. Tell of his services in the Mexican campaign. 
iS. What did General Scott think of him? . 
19. How long was he Superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy? 
“0. Tell of his services in campaigns against the 
Texas Indians. In the John Brown raid. 
21. How many years did he serve in the army of the 
United States? 
22. Who was commander-in-chief when he gent in 
his resignation? 
What led him to embrace the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy? 
Tell of his appearing before the Virginia Seces- 
sion Convention. 
-5. Did he consider the cause a hopeful one? 
“6. What rank did he hold in 1861? 
27. What from 1862 to close of war? 
“s. In what estimation was he held by the soldiers? 
29. By what name was he affectionately called by 
them? 
'. Tell about “Traveller.” 
|. To what position was Lee appointed at close of 
war? ‘ 


. How long did he hold it? 

. Tell of his teaching capacity. 

. What of his influence over his puplis? 

5. Tell about his death. 

). Where is his grave? 

. What of his character? 

. Relate any instance you may know of his kind- 
ness to people. To animals. 

. What pictures and statues have you seen of Lee? 

. What is his chief monument? 

. Who are his biographers? 
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SONG. 
(Any one of these is suggested. ) 


Bonnie Blue Flag. 

Dixie. 

Maryland, My Maryland. 

"Way Down Upon the Swanee River. 


RECITATION 


(By six pupils, or in concert.) 


THE SWORD OF LEE. 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in front of the deadly fight, 

High o’er the brave in the cause of Right, 

Its stainless sheen like a beacon light, 
Led us to victory! 


Out from iis scabbard where full long, 
It slumbered peacefully, 

Roused from its rest by the battle’s song, 

Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 

Guarding the right, avenging the wrong, 
Gleamed the sword of Lee. 


From its scabbard, high in the air, 
Beneath Virginia’s sky; 

And they who saw it gleaming there, 

And know who bore it, knelt to swear, 

That where the sword led they would dare 
To follow and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 

Nor purer sword led braver band, 

Nor braver bled for brighter land, 

Nor brighter land had cause so grand, 
Nor cause a chief like Lee. 


Forth from its scabbard! How we prayed 
That sword might victor be; 

And when our triumph was delayed, 

And many a heart grew afraid, 

We still hoped on while gleamed the blade 
Of noble Lee. 
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Forth from its scabbard, all in vain, 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee 
‘Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, vet without a stain 


Proudly and peacefully 


RECITATION. 


LEE TO THE REAR, | 


y John R. Thompson. 
READING. 


THE NINTH OF APRIL, 1865, by Perey Greg. 


It is a nation’s death cry; yes, the agony is passed— 
The stoutest race that ever fought to-day hath found 
its last. 
Ave! start and shudder—well thou mayst—well veil 
thy weeping eyes 
Engiand, may God, forgive thy part—man cannot but 
despise! 


Ave, shudder at that cry that speaks the South’s su- 
preme despair— 

Thou that couldst save and savedst not—that 
wouldst vet did not dare; 

Thou that hadst might to aid the right, and heart to 
brook the wrong; 

Weak words of comfort for the weak—strong hand 
to help the strong. 


That land, the garden of thy wealth, one haggard 
waste appears— 

The ashes of her sunny homes are slaked in patriot 
tears— 

Tears for the slain who died in vain for freedom on 
the field— 

Tears, tears of bitter anguish still for those who 
live to yield. 


The cannon of his country peal’d Stuart’s funeral 
knell— 

His soldiers’ cheers rang in his ears as Stonewall 
Jackson fell— 

Onward o’er gallant Ashby’s grave swept war’s suc- 
cessful tide— 

And Southern hopes were living yet when Polk and 
Morgan died 


But he, the leader on whose word those captains 


loved to wait— 

The noblest, bravest, best of all, hath found a harder 
fate; 

Unscath’d by shot and steel he pass’G o’er many a 
desperate field— 

Oh' God, that he hath liv’d so long and only liv’d to 
vield! 


Along the war-worn, wasted ranks that lov’d him to 
the last, 

With sadden’d face and weary pace the vanquish’d 
chieftain pass’d— 

Their own hard lot the men forgot, they felt what 
his must be— 

What thoughts in that dark hour must wring the 
heart of General Lee. 

The manly cheek with tears was wet—the stately 
head was bow’d, 

As breaking from their shatter’d ranks around his 
steed tiey crowd; 

“I did my best for you’—'twas all those trembling 
lips could say— 

Ah! happy those whom death hath spared the 
anguish of to-day. 


Weep on, Virginia! weep these lives given to thy 
caus? in vain— 

The sons, who live to wear once more the Union's 
galiing chain— 

The homes whose light is quench’d for aye—the 
graves without a stone— 

The folded flag—the broken sword—the hope forever 
flown. 


Yet raise thy head, fair land, thy dead died bravely 
for the Right— 

The folded flag is stainless still—the broken sword 
is bright; 

No blot is on thy record found—no Treason soils thy 
fame!— 

Weep thou thy dead—with cover’d head we mcurn 
our England’s shame. 


READING. 


An English Poet’s Tribute to Lee, by Philip 
Stanhope Worsley. 


The grand old bard that never dies, 
Receive him in our English tongue. 

I send thee, but with weeping eyes, 
The story that he sung. 


Thy Troy is fallen, the dear land 

Is nearred beneath the spoiler’s heel, 
I cannot trust my trembling hand 

To write the things I feel. 


Oh! realm of tombs! but let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times; 

No nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so pure of crimes. 


The widow’s moan, the orphan’s wail, 
Come ’round thee, yet in truth be strong. 
Eternal right though all else fail, 
Can never be made wrong. 
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\n angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth, 
ot Homer’s could alone for me 

Hymn well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 


UNVEILING OF PORTRAIT OF LEE. 


(his may be done somewhat after this order. 
(he portrait may be placed in position and cov- 
| with simple cloth. A pupil recites the fol- 
ving from the “Lee Ode,” by James Barron 


Hope. 


“Our past is full of glories, 
It is a shut-in sea. 

The pillars overlooking it 
Are Washington and Lee, 

And a future spreads before us, 
Not unworthy of the free. 


And here and now my countrymen, 
Upon this sacred sod, 

Let us feel; It was “Our Father” 
Who above us held the rod, 

And from hills to sea, 
Like Robert Lee, (veil drawn.) 

Bow reverently to God. 


If preferred, the lines may be sung, and with 
slight changes, such as substituting comrades for 


countrymen, inserting the word noble before Rob- 
ert Lee, ete., may be sung to the old air: Annie 


Laurie. 
Outline for reference and for answering questions. 


Home Circle-—‘Stratford,” Westmoreland county. 


Va. Son of Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”) and ; 


Anne, daughter of Charles Carter, of Shirley. Three 


brothers and three sisters. 
Boyhood.—Passed in “Northern Neck,” amid stir- 
ring seenes of second war with England. Primary 
schools. Best home training. Twelve years old 
when his father died. 
Youth.—Highteen years old entered Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 1829 was graduated (22 years) 


second in class; never received a demerit. Second 
lieutenant in engineer corps till 1834. 
Karly Manhood.—1831, married Mary Custis, 


daughter of George Washington Parke Custis, of 
Arlington. (Arlington, Lee’s home for thirty years.) 
Rapidly promoted, by 1835 held the rank of captain. 
In Mexican war under General Scott, earning promo- 
1852, made Superintendent of West Point 
1855, Lieutenant colonel of cavalry in 
in Texas. 1859, sup- 


tions 


Academy. 

Campaigns against Indians 

Pressed John Brown raid. 
ater History.—1861. Became Brigadier-General in 





Confederate army. 1862. Took command of Confed- 
erate armies. 1865. Installed President of Washing- 
ton College, now Washington and Lee University. 

Personal appearance.—Dark hair and eyes; well- 
built, dignified, graceful. 

Manner.—Affable, marked by absolute simplicity; 
evenness, self-control, perfect poise. 

Interest.—Broad, powerful, luminous. 

Habits and manner of life-—Simple, unostentati- 
ous; freedom from intoxicating drink and tobacco. 

Characteristics.—Exactness, magnanimity, gener- 
osity, hospitality, deep piety. 

Moral qualities.—Justice, honor, honesty, truth. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The State Board of Examiners, at a meeting 
held November 30, 1907, passed the following 
resolution touching the extension of first grade 

certificates for the session of 1908 and 1909: 
Resolved, That all first grade certificates finally 
expiring July 31, 1908, be extended for one year, 
on the condition that the holder either complete 
the requirements for new first grade certificate, 
by passing an examination on Elementary 
Algebra through quadratics, drawing, and either 
General History or English History; or pass a 
satisfactory examination on at least three subjects 
of the first year’s work of the new Professional | 
Course of Sudy. The board further decided that 
no second grade certificate issued prior to 1906 

will be extended. 

E. H. RUSSELL, 

Secretary. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We appreciate your interest, and cooperation. 
You only can make the Virginia Journal of 
Education a success. Send us suggestions. 

We need more subscribers. Will you not help 
us get 2,000 more subscribers by the 1st of Feb- 





ruary? Let all help. 
NOTICE 
The price of Dutton’s School Management, 


when ordered direct from the publishers is, single 
copies, 90 cents, postpaid. When ordered from 
publishers in club lots of ten or more copies and 
shipped to one address, the price is 80 cents per 
copy, delivered. 
E. H. RUSSELL, 
Secretary Board of Examiners. 
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Vou. | RICHMOND, JANUARY, 1908 No. 4 
The Virginia Journal of Edueation will reach 
each teacher about the opening of the new year, 


1908. This is to be a great vear in the history 
of education in Virginia, and may each teacher 
realize what his part in the struggle is to be. 
In 1908 we expect to see more money being spent 
on primary and grammar grade schools and high 
schools; longer terms for teachers and an increase 
in the salary of teachers, trustees and superin- 
tendents. But, above all, we wish to see that 


1] 


which wil 


he general improvement of 


make for 1 
the children, physically. and morally, as well as 
mentally. For the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, we must have better school houses with bet- 
ter ventilation and good playgrounds and school 
libraries, and as the climax only approved teach- 
Many 


improvements which may be made in 


ers of good training and broad experience. 
are the 
1908. If no one is a laggard in the struggle, 


To all 


the desired results will be accomplished. 


interested in education in Virginia, the Virginia 
Journal of Education wishes a prosperous New 
Year, which knows no defeat in the efforts on 
foot for the advancement of the educational jy 
terests of the State. 


Wé regret to hear of the death of Superinten- 
dent John T. West, of Norfolk county. He had 
been superintendent of the schools of that county 
for thirty-seven years and had brought the schools 
to a high state of efficiency. Every white school 
in Norfolk county is in session for nine months, 
and no colored school for less than eight months, 
We know of no county that has a system with 
as long school terms. Captain West also did a 
great deal to improve the school houses and to 
build new ones. He caused the establishment of 
a number of high schools. In his career as super- 
intendent, Captain West had the support of many 
able trustees and school principals, but with all 
due regard for the earnestness and efficiency of 
the trustees and the principals of Norfolk county, 
we recognize that the gradual growth and im- 
provement of the schools of that county were 
due to the conservative, but progressive spirit of 
Captain West. 
ginia. 


He will be greatly missed in Vir- 


In this number of the Journal are published 
extracts from the very valuable paper read at 
the Roanoke Conference in November, by Princi- 
pal Joseph H. Saunders, of Norfolk, Va. ‘The 
plea made by Mr. Saunders for increase of salary 
to the teachers of the State has the unqualified 
endorsement of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. But while this plea is being considered. we 
wish to say a word for the superintendents ot 
Virginia. The minimum salary of a superinten- 
dent, under the present law, is $200.00 per year. 

It is a great shame that out of 115 superinten- 
dent’s in Virginia, that: 

74 receive less than $600.00 per year. 

51 receive less than $500.00 per year. 

35 receive less than $400.00 per year. 

20 receive less than $300.00 per year. 

11 receive the minimum, $200.00 per year. 





19 
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[he legislature should make the minimum sal- 
to be paid out of the State funds, at least 
00.00, and should also allow the county boards 
trustees, or the supervisors, under certain con- 
‘ions, to supplement the salaries of the superin- 
tendent. Good schools are to be had only by 
cood supervision, and the superintendents of 
Virginia should be paid enough to justify them in 
ng good supervision. 


lt was a delight to see the educational army 
invaded Roanoke on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 
1907. 
The people of Roanoke were not unwilling 10 
thus invaded. Yea more, they sought it 
| received the supervisors, school trustees, citi- 
is interested in education, the school superin- 
ndents and the teachers in a way that indicated 
heir real delight that the magic city had been 
selected for the educational meeting. The Roan- 
Times and the Evening News gave spieneid 
reports of the meetings. 
The programs of the Roanoke Conference were 
but every one provoked many spicy discus- 
ms and contained material of vital interest. 
le opening meeting of November 26th, in the 
\rmory was presided over by Governor Swanson. 
Every seat was taken and the aisles were crowded. 
"he Governor declared his firm belief in the effi- 
ency of the public school system, and demanded 
at more should be done for the schools. 

Mayor Cutchin spoke for the people of Roan- 

ike, and gave to the Conference a hearty welcome. 

The chief speakers were State Superintendent 

Joseph D. Eggleston, Jr., and Dr. 8. C. Mitchell. 
College. Mr. 
specially as to the progress and needs of our 
He spoke of: 

(1). The increase in county and district levies 

in many sections of the State. 

(2). The deep interest taken by the general 
lic in the public school system, manifested in 
many private subscriptions to public school 

more particularly in the construction of 


of Richmond Eggleston 


spoke 


Set ools. 


lings. 
(3). The numerous teachers’ meetings in the 
State—five hundred during the past session—sus- 


tained by numerous citizens’ associations for the 
promotion of education. 

(4). The splendid work of the State Board of 
Examiners, as campaigners and advisors. 

(5). The erection of two hundred and seventy- 
nine schoolhouses at a cost of $400,000, in the 
year ending July, 1907. 

(6). The consolidation of schools to the extent 
of one hundred and sixty, in 1906-7, Augusta 
leading, Southampton second, and Prince Edward 
third. 

(7). The increased interest on the part of Di- 
vision Superintendents in the schools, manifested 
by the increase of visits to the schools from 
17,000 in 1905-06, to 25,000, 1906-07. 

(8). The growing demand for manual train- 
ing and agricultural education and for compul- 
sory education. 

(9). The better grading of schools. 

The Superintendent of Public 
pointed out the necessity of better sanitation and 


Instruction 
ventilation in regard to school buildings, and 
the need of: (1) further consolidation of schools 
and the transportation of pupils; (2) a larger 
appropriation by the legislature for the primary 
and grammar and high schools; (3) a law fixing 
a minimum salary for teachers; (4) an increase 
in the salaries of superintendents and trustees; 
and (5) the establishment of school libraries and 
playgrounds. 

The above is but a very brief summary of 


Supt. Eggleston’s speech, but the points taken 


up by him were the key notes of the whole Con- 
ference. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of November, four 
conferences were held: (1) the State Superin- 
tendent’s Conference; (2) the State Teachers’ 
Association; (3) the Conference of School Offi- 
cials; and (4) the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation. At night a splendid reception was 
given to the visiting teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, by the citizens and teachers of Roanoke. 
On Thursday, the four Conferences continued in 
session, and at night listened to admirable ad- 
dresses by Dr. Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia; Dr. Barringer, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and Mr. George Bryan, of Rich- 


mond. The Conferences closed Friday night 
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Brown, Commis- 
United States. 

There were departmental meetings of intense 
interest: the Hig 


School Teachers’ Conference, 


with an address by Dr. E. E. 
sioner of Education of the 


h School Conference, the Rural 


and the meetings of 


the Primary Association of Teachers. Every pro- 
gram of these conferences was full of genuine 
interest. We wish we could reproduce in full 


the programs, but space forbids. 
We noted with genuine interest that the teach- 
There 


were over nine hundred teachers registered, and 


ers were the backbone of the meetings. 


we doubt not that others were present that did 
not register. It makes one proud of the old State 
to see what an earnest body of workers is en- 
gaged in training the children. 

The papers read before the Primary Associa- 
Richardson, of Richmond; Miss 
Thaxton, of Lynchburg, Miss Griggs, of Roanoke, 
Miss Coleman, of Nelson, Miss Dyer, of Roanoke, 
Miss Haliburton, of Miss Davis, of 
Lynchburg; Miss Groseclose, of Tazewell, show 


tion by Mrs. 


Farmville: 


that those teachers who have to deal with the 
children in the lower grades know how the sub- 
jects should be taught. 


The second noteworthy feature was the deep 
interest manifested by the superintendents and 
by the school trustees and school officials in the 
work of the schools. In the discussions in their 
conferences every one took a deep interest. Most 
discussions 
which related to the grading of schools and the 


general interest was taken in the 
correlation of schools from the primary grades to 
the college. 

The High School Conference was a most im- 
portant one, as it dealt with the proposed high 
school course in the efforts to correlate properly 
the grammar school through the high school with 
the college and university, at the same time en- 
deavoring to give a course of instruction which 
would prepare children for their life work, in 
the event they could not enter college. 

We were delighted also, to know that nearly 
every section of the State was represented at 
Roanoke. In the next issue of the Journa] we 
hope to give statistics showing what delegation 
came from each county. Taking it all in all, the 
Roanoke Conference was the greatest in the his- 
tory of the public schools of Virginia. 


COURSES AT WILLIAM and MARY 
By LYON G. TYLER, President of the College 


The work at this Institution is an attempt 
(which judged by its fruits in the past has been 
abundantly successful) to combine the operations 
of a Normal school with that of a College, con- 
ferring the usual degrees of Bachelor of Science. 
Bachelor of Arts, and Master of Arts 
courses that offer fair comparison with those of 
other colleges in the South. By the terms of 
the act approved March 7, 1906, and accepted 
by the College, making a transfer of the College 
to the State, the Institution is to maintain a 


upon 


Normal course in connection with its collegiate 
department. The total number of recipients of 
education at the hands of the College at this 
stage of the session is 362, which will probably 
increase to 400 before the final day. Of this num- 
ber, 240 belong to the Normal side of the Col- 
lege. Of this 240, 140 are children in the kin- 
dergarten and training school, in which there are 
| 100 young 


-ix teachers including the principal. 


men are taking a Normal course at the College. 
This course covers a period of four years, two 
of which are commensurate, for the most part, 
with the life of a high school, and the other two 
take the student into the classes that count, for 
the most part, towards regular College degrees. 
There is no election, however, and the same course 
is required to be taken by all who come pledged 
to teach in the public schools of Virginia. 


The number of students receiving instruction 
who have not obligated themselves to teach is 122, 
and they are, for the most part, permitted the 
right of election among the courses offered by the 
College. So far as the subjects and classes agree. 
both kinds of students sit together under the 
same instructors. 


Such in brief, constitute, the organization and 
operation of the College. Two or three questions 
suggested by the current movements of education 
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State may be proposed, and frankly 

red. 
lle first question is—why maintain at Wil- 
and Mary College any classes below gradua- 
in the high school? Why the necessity of 
ng the teaching power of the College and 
iierfering” with the work of the high schools 
now being established throughout the State? The 
nswer is found in the requirement of the law 
rovide a Normal course at the College. The 
subject of entrance requirements for State Nor- 
| schools is carefully discussed this month in 
n article, in the magazine “Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Joseph M. Gwinn, of the Department of 
Education in Tulane University, who based his 
nelusions upon fifty pairs of catalogues from 
State Normal schools for the years 1895 and 
1905. He included in his study thirty of the 
thirty-six States of the United States having 
Yo:mal schools in 1895, supplementing his infor- 
mation by responses of many Normal school pres- 
lents to a set of questions on’ the subject. Out 
{ the fifty schools, only fourteen required grad- 
ation from a four year’s high school, and thirty- 
ix admitted students graduating in the common 
ls, or, at best, in the first year of the high 
school. But even in the case of the fourteen, 
which were all located in the northern States, 
nine maintained preparatory or sub-normal 
asses. Professor Gwinn then goes on to state 
e reasons which have prevailed in bringing 
this result: (1) high school graduates, 
even in the most advanced States, do not begin 
to supply the demand for material out of which 
to develop teachers; (2) the State authorizes the 
rtification of teachers on the basis of an exami- 
lation covering but little more than the comple- 
tion of the common school branches in our rural 
hools. The State, therefore, cannot deny to 
t individual, thus given authority to teach, 
‘ie privilege of attendance upon a school which 
roposes to teach him how to teach; (3) lack of 
‘zh schools in many counties and inefficiency in 
rk and equipment of those already estab- 
‘shed; (4) low salaries and great need of teach- 
fail ability in a rapidly growing State. 
all schools, most Normal students do not 
) graduation, but their services are not 
lost, available in the common 


b] 


Shoo 


sbout 


being 


chools; (5) at the present time, over the greater 





part of the United States, if these elementary 
classes were cut off, the Normal schools would 
cease to supply any teachers for the rural schools 
the Normal graduates being almost exclusively em- 
ployed in town or city high schools; (6) the ordi- 
nary high school course is largely shaped under 
the influence of the College and University, which 
do not have the preparation of teachers in mind. 
Every proper Normal course combines method 
with scholarship; and for a person to receive 
proper training as a teacher, he should receive 
training while acquiring elementary 
scholarship. “I believe a fallacy has been made,” 
says Professor Gwinn, “in holding that the Nor- 
mal school, as a professional school, bears the 
same relation to the work of the high school as 
do other professional schools, for instance, law 
and medicine. What is academic for the law or 
medical student may become professional for the 
teacher, if the subject is presented with a view 
to the teaching of it or indirect use to the teach- 
ing of other kindred subjects.” 

Such are the views held by a very high author- 
ity on this question, and I am firmly convinced 
that to lop off the elementary classes at William 
and Mary, would practically destroy the objects 
had in view by the Legislature in establishing 
the Normal course. It is the aim of the College 
not to admit any one to these preparatory classes 
unless he has the qualifications of two years’ 
study in a high school of proper standing. 

Thé next question which may be asked is, 
what advantage exists to the Normal student by 
the maintenance of the higher classes at the Col- 
lege above the Normal course. The answer is as 
follows: (1) The College to him is not only a 
Normal school, but a Normal University. Hus 
field of view is expanded and elevated. The de- 
partments exclusively Normal, like Education and 
Manual Training, have advanced classes in the 
College which with the other departments will 
fit him to be a professor of Education in a Col- 
lege or University; (2) He has the great advan- 
tage over the ordinary Normal school student of 
not being obliged to change his environment. He 
has “learned the ropes,” and has, moreover, the 
advantage of the cheap rates afforded by the law 
to every Normal student at William and Mary. 
(3) The Normal student, even in the elementary 
classes, enjoys the dignity of the College life. 


Normal 
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High ideals are ever present to him, and he goes 


out as an alumnus of a College which has the 


proudest record in Virginia, and in many re- 


States. If 


there Was any need of a proof of this fact. | might 


spects the proudest in the United 


point to the many Normal alumni of the College 


reorganization, in 1888, holding suc- 


since its 


cessful positions in the schools, colleges, and the 
other walks of life. 

There are, indeed, some young men at the Col- 
lege now who have no intention of being teachers, 
and yet are unprepared to enter upon the course 


of A. 
with the 


B. These are assigned to elementary classes 
Normal students; and surely there can 
be no objection to this policy as long as such 
classes necessarily exist in the College and the 
number of such students does not interfere with 
efficient 
it is, 


many of the College 


instruction. This objection, if objection 
is surely counterbalanced by the fact that 
iate students, by the necessary 
fact of their associations, often drift into teach- 
ing and remain permanently in the work. 

A third question may be put this way: How 
far is William and Mary fulfilling the purposes 
of furnishing teachers to the State? The aver- 
age attendance during the last 19 vears of 
students pledge 
is 110. At the 
ing white teachers, the 


School at Farmvill 


d to teach in the public schools 
only other State school furnish- 
Normal 


the average during the like 


State Female 


time has probably been about 350, or not much 


more than three times as great. This is a re- 


markable showing on the part of the College. 


In the New England States, as shown by the cats- 
logues of the Normal schools, which are generally 
co-educational, the proportion in favor of females 
is in most cases upwards of twelve to one. The 
complaint in these States has been that the schools 
suffer from a lack of virile force in the teaching 
influences. Virginia appears in great measure 
to have escaped from this misfortune—chiefly 
through the influences of the College of William 
and Mary, which his its alumni in almost every 
county in Virginia acting as teachers, principals 
and superintendents of schools, discharging, for 
the most part, the most important functions of 
the educational system. At the recent educational 
conference at Roanoke, the attendance of William 
and Mary teachers was particularly noticeable 
Co-edueation in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing is objectionable to the feelings of the majority 
of the people of Virginia, and it is certainly true 
that the separation of the sexes in the two whit 
Normal schools of the State has been productiv 
of a much larger ‘output of trained male teachers 
than would have been the case by opening Farm- 
ville to the influx of the male sex. 

It will, of 
to keep pace with the progress of the country and 


course, be the aim of the College 


the faculty are continually enlarging the courses 
to meet the conditions of modern thought. And 
vet, while determined that the collegiate courses 
shall be kept abreast of those jn the best colleges, 
the faculty will never consent to embarass and 
handicap its duty to the teachers by establishing 
impossible requirements for them. 





STORY TELLING WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS 
By RUTH O. DYER, of Roanoke Public Schools 


Let us first consider the aim of story-telling. 
What shall we attempt to accomplish by stories 
i What can we reasonably ex- 


1 ‘ 
S¢( hoolrvom Ly 


in the 
pect to accomplish? And what of this is best 
accomplished by this means and no other? 

The first bencfit we 
that it 


cise: secondly, it establishes a 


derive from story-telling is 


enlarges and enriches the child’s exer- 


happy relation 
between teacher and pupil. These two benefits 
are well worth ihe trouble they cost, and for these 
least, 


two, at any teacher who tells a story well 


These 


discernible results comfortably placed in a near 


may look. are direct and somewhat clearly 


future. There® are other aims reaching out int 
the far, slow modes of psychological growth, and 
these can be best considered in relation to 
different types of story by which they are seve 
ally best served. 

First comes the fairy story. Shut out the 
fairy tale and truly rob the children of something 
which is theirs: something marking their con- 
stant kinship with the race-children of the past, 
and adapted to their needs as it was to those 0 
the latter. If 
all it would be enough that the children love th 


+ ° . . 4 ho. 
We give them fairy stories, first, 


there were no other criterion a 


fairy tale. 
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them. But that, by no means, 


thev like 


sis the impertance of the fact that fairy tales 


«9 good ior them. How good? In various 
is. First, perhaps in their supreme power of 
ting truth through the guise of images. 
re most familiar instance of a moral truth pre- 

‘ied in this way is the old story of “Diamonds 
The lips of the pure-hearted and 
‘ing girl dropped jewels with every spoken 
vord, while from the mouth of the evil girl toads 
This speaks to the child better 


Toads.” 


ind vipers fell. 


‘han anything we could tell—in the fact that what 


inner life is the outer life is sure to be. 
How much poorer should we be mentally with- 
ut our early prophecy of the Ugly Duckling. 
How often we hear such remarks as: “He is an 
sly duckling,” “She has turned out a real ugly 
ikling,’ and we understand the significance. 
lhis leads us to our third value of the fairy tale. 
liroughout our adult literature we find 
tant reference to the characteristic fairy tales 
we must know to appreciate. The fourth 
ue the fairy tale has for us in its style, sim- 
ty, directness, and variety characterizes the 
assic fairy tales, and these are three elements 
rhich are most seriously lacking in the new writ- 
ings for children and which are always necessary 


con- 


cements in the culture of taste. 


From the fairy tale we pass on to the old, old 
ource of children’s love and laughter—the non- 


sense tale. 


Under this head are included all those merely 
childhood, such as “The Old 
Woman and Her Pig.” Their chief value lies 
the tonie and relaxing power of humor. “Just 
for fun” is the first reason for these stories, the 
visdom in the fun is the second. 
Then nature stories. 
ilue of these stories is that they form a tie be- 
tween the child and the animal and plant world. 
hen the teacher begins, “There was once a little 
furry rabbit,” the child’s curiosity is awakened 
the very fact that the rabbit is not a child, 
“Now for 
new and says his 
‘pectation. He listens wide-eyed, while you 
“ay, “and he lived in a warm cosy nest down 
der the long grass with his mother”—how de- 
ightful to live in a place like that; so different 
‘rom the boys’ homes—“his name was Raggylug 


inny tales of 


come the The chief 


dut something of a different species. 


something adventuresome,” 


and his mother’s name was Molly Cottontail. 
And every morning when Molly Cottontail went 
out to get food, she said to Raggylug, ‘Now Rag- 
gylug, remember you are only a baby rabbit, and 
don’t move from the nest, no matter what you 
hear, no matter what you see’.” All tiis is differ- 
ent, and yet it is familiar too; it appears that 
rabbits are rather like people. So the story goes 
on, and the little furry rabbit passes through ex- 
periences strange to little boys, vet very like little 
hovs’ adventures in some respects; and when the 
child has lived through the day’s happenings 
with Raggylug, he has begun to seem a little 
brother of the grass to him. 

The nature story shares its influence especially 
with the historical story. 

The chief value of these stories from. history 
is that thev further national pride,and when these 
stories deal with the doings and happenings of 
our great heroes, thev give a great desire for emu- 
lation. 

Now, after looking into the purpose of story 
telling, we come to as equally an important sub- 
ject—the selection of stories to tell. 

In looking over the Psychological Review I 
find that the statistics taken from the schools of 
Massachusetts show three prime favorites common 
to the children of the first and second grades: 
“The Tree Bears.” “Three Little Pigs.” The Pig 
that wouldn’t go over the Stile.” When I saw 
this I first set about to try and make it more prac- 
tical by testing the favorites in my own room, 
as well as in some of the other primary rooms 
of our city, and I found that practically the same 
thing was true. Then I asked myself the ques- 
tion, if these are the type of stories that the 
children like, what common qualities are in them 
explanatory of their popularity by which we may 
test the probable success of other stories we wish 
to tell? The briefest examination reveals the 
fact that one attribute is beyond dispute in each, 
and I give these attributes as a touchstone by 
which you can test the stories you wish to tell. 

First—Something happens all the time. 

Second—Each event presents a distinct picture 
to the imagination. 

Third—Each object and happening is very like 
every day, yet touched with a subtle difference, 
rich in mystery. For example, the details of the 
pictures in the Goldenlocks story are parts of 
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every day life—house, chairs, beds, and so on; 
but, they are the house, chairs, and beds of three 
bears. That is the touch of marvel which trans- 
forms the scene. 

Still, a fourth characteristic common to these 
stories is a certain amount of repetition. Any 
story then that answers these demands is a 
story that belongs naturally to the child realm. 

But the patient teacher says, when I have 


made my selection, then comes the hardest task 


of all, and how am I to tell the story? This is 
a short question, but it demands rather a long 


answer. 

The story is a work of art—a message as all 
works of art are. To tell a story then is to pass 
on the message to share the work of art. What- 
ever the quality of the story, the story teller is 
the passer on. He comes bringing a gift; he 
bears a message. 

The first demand of the successful story teller 
is that he possess. He must feel the story. If 
it is an old story you are telling, think back to 
the time when you first heard the story. I do 
not remember when I first heard “The Three 
Bears,” but I do remember the delightful sense 
of achievement which stole into my veins each 
time I heard that “just right.” I think I always 
chuckled a little and felt deep down in my heart 
a wonderful satisfaction. 

The second point is to know absolutely the story 
you wish to tell. This does not mean memorz- 
ing. It means simply to so assimilate it that it 
partakes of the nature of personal experience. 

The third and last point is, be natural in the 
telling. Tell it simply and with directness, but 
at the same time, tell it dramatically. 

I had the pleasure several years ago of listen- 
ing to a graduating class in the Washington, D. 
C., Normal School that had their final test on 
story telling. All the stories were well told, with 
the exception of one. This was that little fairy 
story of the fisherman whose wife was hard to 
satisfy. You remember that this speech is re- 
peated over and over again it in: 


“Oh, man of the sea, come listen to me, 
For Alice, my wife, the plague of my life, 
Has sent me to ask a boon of thee. 


She became conscious of the fact that she had 


repeated it a number of times as che story re. 
quired, and at last instead of repeating it she 
said, “And he said the same thing he did before.” 
It is needless to say the effect of her story was 
ruined. 

After telling a story successfully to our class, 
we find that it is an excellent source from which 
to draw material for expression in the various 
aesthetic exercises. Story telling has a real mis. 
sion to perform in setting free the natural cre. 
ative expression of children, and in vitalizing the 
general atmosphere of the school. It is such fun 
to listen to a good story that children remember 
it without effort, and when asked to reproduce it 
are as eager to try as if it were a personal ex- 
perience which they were burning to impart. [ 
find it a very good plan to give each pupil a 
chance to try each story at some time. Then that 
one which each has told especially well is allotted 
to him for his own particular story on which he 
has an especial claim thereafter. 

The second form of giving back the story which 
has proved a keen pleasure and a stimulus to 
growth is paper cutting, in which the children 
are allowed to make original illustrations of the 
stories by cutting silhouette. pictures. Or, when 
a good story with a simple sequence has been 
told and while the children are athrill with 
the delight of it, allow them to play it. 

The most helpful book I can suggest for the 
teacher who feels at a loss in this art is, “How to 
Tell Stories to Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Co. She 
has lately compiled a number of stories, also, un- 
der the title of “The Best Stories to Tell Chil- 
dren,” which can be purchased from the same 
company. 





TEACHING of SPELLING 


By M. MINNIE JARMAN, Principal of Primary 
Schools, Charlottesville, Va. 


What are we asking a child to do when we 
ask him to spell. To hold the picture of a word 
so exactly in his mind that he can reproduce 
the form in writing, or name in order the letters 
which make the word. 

There can be no denial of the fact that whed 
we ask children to spell words of the English 
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uwguage that we are giving them a difficult task. 
[n a general way, there are no principles govern- 
ny it, only a few rules can be called to mind, 
nd these have so many exceptions that we are 
not even certain about them. Every one knows 
iow imperfectly spelling accomplishes its pur- 
pose; and still there seems no reason why a stu- 
lent should habitually spell words badly. 

Qne cause for poor spelling may be found in 

neglect with which the spelling lesson is 
treated in some schools. It is too often crowded 
nto a few minutes and passed over in a very hur- 
ried and imperfect manner, and if any exercise 
must be omitted, the spelling lesson is the neg- 
ected one. 

Another cause may be found in the feeling, not 
very uncommon that spelling is undeserving the 
attention of any but the very young pupils. 
Children should be taught to spell correctly 
when they are young, as the habit is rarely ac- 
quired after a child is well advanced in years. 

Inattention is a fruitful source of ill spelling. 
Time is wasted upon oral spelling and bad habits 
are formed by spelling new words that the pupils 
do not understand. 

The first step in learning to spell is learning to 
see and distinguished forms. There are many 
varieties of exercises that are helpful in this 
direction. For the little children, let them see 
and handle forms cut from card-board, then let 
them assort and place together such as are alike. 
Letters printed upon cardboard may be used in 
the same way and then words. Get columns or 
paragraphs of good sized print and let the chit- 
dren draw a pencil mark through every word 
which is like the copy that you place on the board 
before them. 

In order to do this the child must keep in mind 
the form of the word which he is to recognize and 
This holding the form in mind is the first 
requisite for good spelling. The next step is the 
accurate copying of the word set before the child. 
Many teachers begin oral spelling too soon, ignor- 
ing this important step. Connect spelling and 
writing from the very outset. As soon as a child 
can recognize a word he should be taught to write 
it, and then as he advances he must continue to 
write the spelling lessons. A little instruction 


mark, 


given by the teacher each day upon this special 
work will make the pupils good penmen in a 


few weeks’ time. This is not an impossibility, 
try it. It is a very valuable help. Copying the 
word from the board fixes it in the mind. The 
next harder step is to copy it or write it from the 
mind picture, the word being erased from the 
board. Much work of this order should be done 
in the first year of school. 

The next and hardest step is naming the letters 
of the word in order from the memory of the 
form of the word. While oral spelling is more dif- 
ficult than written spelling it is at the same time 
less helpful. We learn to spell only that we may 
write. We shall need in actual practice to write a 
word one hundred times to once spelling it orally. 
The chief value of oral spelling is the concentra- 
tion of attention upon the mental picture which 
it requires and the emphasis which it gives to the 
syllabication and the phonic value of letters. It 
should be used to vary the spelling exercises, but 
written spelling should predominate. 

Much is gained if the pupil is taught correct 
habits of study through the spelling lessons. It 
is a mistake to direct a pupil to study the lesson 
over twenty times or write it ten times. He 
should learn from the beginning to observe each 
word carefully, fixing its form in mind in the 
shortest possible time, not the longest possible. Let 
the child decide for himself which word demands 
the greatest effort in its mastery and apply him- 
self to learning it. Such study leads to power a» 
well as knowledge. Take for example the fol- 
lowing words, destroying, doubt, forward, in- 
stantty,vegetables, result, clumsy, tongue. 

Find out first which are new. Say all the 
words are new. Then which is the easiest? Those 
which can be spelled by sound. Destroying is 
easy. It could not be spelled otherwise. Write it 
on the board. How many syllables, pronounce 
the first, second, third. Cover it and write from 
memory. Compare your copy with the board. 
What word next? Vegetables. Number of 
syllables, sound of g. Copy from memory. What 
must we remember about doubt? B is silent. What 
is the sound of s in result; like z. In clumsy, the 
same. Anything new or hard about instantly, 
about forward, about tongue? Yes. Ue final is 
silent,o has the sound of short uw, ng are sounded 
together. Look carefully at the word and fasten 
it so well it will not slip. Cover and write it. 

As far as possible when a teacher defines a 
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word, let her make the meaning plain by showing 
the objects or quality which the word represents. 
For example the word ca/y2 may be explained by 
that of the The 
diameter by drawing a circle with a line through 


showing part flower. word 
the center. 


In and above the second grade when a new 
word oceurs in any subject it should be explained 
and attention called to its peculiarities and the 
child add it to his 


vocabulary. 


should be induced to 

You will have to find out whether a child knows 
the meaning by questions or by allowing him to 
use sentences, but when you do use sentences in- 
sist on having only those that mean something. 

Now that so few spelling books are used in the 
lower grades and the teacher has to select her 
own words for spelling she should aim to make 
the pupils familiar with three classes of words. 

I. Words spelled in accordance with phonic law, 
so that each word becomes the key to all similarly 
spelled and pronounced. 

II. Words in common 
quently repeated in all writing. 

III. Words which are unusual in their spelling 


use which must be fre- 


or must be spelled by sight as—flongue, through. 
thought, ete. 

Such words need not be spelled by sound, but 
it is helpful to analyze the sounds of the word 
showing what value is given to each letter, thus— 
tongue, o has the short sound of wu, ng is a digraph 
and final we is Such attention to the 
words help to fix the form in memory. 


silent. 


Groups of words associated in 
easily learned by pupils, the association helps. 
Articles in a grocery store, things seen on a farm, 
in a kitchen, kinds of birds, animals, ete., are 
among the many lists which may be chosen. 

The manner of conducting spelling exercises 
should be varied not only in order to arouse 
greater and the attention that accom- 
panies interest, but also to afford tests of the 
pupil’s power in different directions. The meth- 
ods may be changed in many ways to suit the 


memory are 


interest 


teacher and class. 

The class should be assigned a lesson and their 
attention should be called to the points which they 
need to study most carefully, or if the lesson is 
placed upon the board the class should be given 
a certain length of time to prepare it. When 


the time comes to recite the lesson, if on the 
board, When all are 
ready to write, let the teacher pronounce the word 
if a child knows the 
word will be repeated, he will not listen so care- 


either erase or cover it. 


mee, clearly and distinctly. 


fully. Do not allow interruptions during the 
If questions are asked cht1- 


attention will be 


dictation of words. 


dren will stop to listen and 
drawn from the lesson. 

After the writing is done the exercises should 
Correct these yourself or have 
correcting their own 


No one method is good 


be corrected. 


assist, either by 


pupils 
papers or one another. 
enough to exclude all others. Of course, all cor- 
rection must be done under the personal super- 
It is not necessary for 
her to look at all papers every day, but she 
should see them often enough to know how every 
Then too, the teacher’s 
child will 
never see, and she will be able to tell him along 
See that all mis 


studied 


vision of the teacher. 


pupil is progressing. 


eye will discern in a paper what a 
which lines he needs to work. 


spelled words are carefully and cor- 
rected. 

Careful attention should be given to words pro- 
nounced alike and spelled differently and to words 
spelled alike, but pronounced differently. 

Words might be classed and studied in families 
thus: 
hack 
tack 
lack 
knack 
call 
fall 
fallen 

Many children never cease to be troubled by 
words containing the diphthong ie and ei. Write 
on the board occasionally a list of such words, 
leaving blanks where these letters occur and let 
pupils supply the missing letters at sight. 


s—ge bel—ve gr—ve rel—ve 

= ve rec ve br —f{ w—rd 

s—ze p—ce conc—ve rec—pt 
Another troublesome set of words are those 


ending in ceed and cede. 
For these use a blackboard list like the follow- 


ing: 
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pre— 
inter— 

suc— 

con— 

se 

pro— 

ac— 

ex— 

suc— 

In all grades above the lowest make out care- 
fully arranged lists of words which pupils are 
Let the pupils copy the words 
they are tho- 


liable to mispell. 
in blank books and study until 
roughly learned. 

The following plans have been used satis- 
factorily in preparing spelling lessons: 

Cut words from papers, magazines, etc., paste 
on card-board and put a handful in a shallow 
receptacle. Then cail up a number of children, 
and the first child who recognizes and calls a word 
takes it for his own. The objects is to see who 
can get the most words. 

Ask pupils to write five articles of dress, five 
wild animals, five domestic animals, five garden 
flowers, five wild flowers, five birds, five States, 
five cities, etc. 

Let pupils write all words in the lesson ending 
with certain letters or syllables as img, ly, er, less, 
tion. 

Write a list of name words in the lesson, or a 
list of action words, or copy all words containing 
silent letters. 

Write words on a ladder and see how many 
pupils can go up and down the ladder without 
falling. 

Write names of objects in the room; beginning 
with a, with b, with c, ete. 

An interesting exercise is that in which each 
child names and spells a word beginning with the 
letter with which the last one ended. If No. 1 
may give needle; No. 3, 


spells wagon; No. 2, 


error; No. 4, ready; ete. If the words are limited 
number of syllables still more 


Words may be required to 


to a certain 
thought is required. 


begin with a certain letter, to be proper names, or 
may be verbs, adjectives or nouns. 
tions add to both interest and profit. 

Another good way of varying oral spelling is 


Such varia- 





for the teacher to read distinctly a short sentence 
and require every word to be spelled by the class. 
The first pupil pronouncing and spelling the first 
word, the next the second, and so on, until all the 
words in the sentence have been spelled. 

Then try allowing each pupil to dictate to the 
next, pupil a word of two syllables, or a word 
using long a or one using short a. 

Let a pupil give and spell a word of one sylla- 
ble, a second pupil give one that rhymes with 
it. The second pupil then gives a new word, the 
third pupil gives and spells one that rhymes with 
that, ete. 

Sometimes give a_ written match. 
Give frequent tests on words studied and not 
studied, but which from their reading the pupils 
are supposed to be familiar. 

Still another device. Let the class stand. Ask 
the pupils to give and spell the name of some ar- 
ticle of food, some animal, or some article manv- 
factured from iron or from wood. Give and 
spell the name of some tree, river, etc. If they 
fail to give a word or repeat one already given re- 
quire them to sit. Give letters of a very familiar 
word in a mixed conditon and let pupils put them 
Give only short every day 


spelling 


together correctly. 
words at first. 

As rewards for perfect spelling write pupils 
names on board and draw an outline sunflower, 
coloring only the center. For each perfect lesson 
a pupil has to color one petal of his flower. 

Allow pupils who have perfect spelling papers 
to copy them occasionally in a book kept to be 
shown to visitors. 

We have a great number of spelling books, 
grammars and other aids, but with all these poor 
spellers abound. 

Teachers should give careful attention to this 
important subject, for truly it has been said, 
“to spell one’s own language well is no credit to a 
person, for he ought to do it; but to spell it ill is 
a disgrace, because it indicates extremely poor 
attention and loose scholarship.” 

With so many devices and suggestions there is 
no reason why spelling need not be made one of 
the most pleasant and profitable lessons of the 
whole day, and again let me repeat: Aim at 4 
definite end. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Vational Pollttics. 


From this time on every 
moyement in the country, whether politica!, 
financial or social, will be viewed with reference 
to its probable effect upon Presidential election in 
the fall of 1908. On Deeember 2d the first ses- 

nof the sixtieth Congress opened with the usual 
ceremonies that attend such occasions. The last 
session of the fifty-ninth Congress was, in some 
respects, epoch making. Yet it by no means met 
all of the insistent demands for important legisla- 
tion upon matters of vital irterest to the people 
of this country. The sixtieth Congress has be- 
fore it a program which oug!it to be ful. of in- 
terest and full of substantial aceemplishments. As 
a matter of fact, however, the probability is that 
much good legislation will be tabled by reason of 
the fear which party leaders may have of its 
effect upon the approaching »lection. Certain it 
is that no measure will be allowed to pass the 
Legislature until these leaders have fully 
estimated its possible effect upon the success of 
their party at the polls. We need not, tocrefore, 
expect large results from the long session of this 
Congress. 

In the ranks of the Republican party President 
toosevelt created something of a stir when ov 
December 11th he issued from the White House 
a reiteration of his determination not to be a 
candidate for re-election. In the light of his 
utterance on this subject immediately after his 
election in the fall of 1904, it is difficult to see 
what else he could have done. Yet throughout 
the country, and especially in certain eections, 
there has been in the past few months, a very per- 
ceptible agitation, ostensibly to forc2 upon him 
the acceptance of a renomination by the Re- 
publican Convention which is to assemble in 
Chicago in June next. Whether this agitation 
was fomented by ardent admirers of the Presi- 
dent’s policies, firmly convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of his serving another term, whetter by tiose 
who in reality are opposed to the President and 
who think in some way to use this agitation for 
their own ends, or whether by politicat sycophants 
who sought to win the favor of the President and 
thus come in for a slice of the patrenage in hfs 
gift, it is undeniable that the Republican party 
was dirfting into some chaos by reason of the 


loud clamor that was being made. If the Presi- 
dent did not intend to become a candidate it was 
eminently proper that he should say so ut this 
time. 


Oklahoma Becomes a State. About the middle 
of November the President finally put his signa- 
ture to the document which admitted Ok!ahoma to 
the sisterhood of States in the American Union. 
I was the final act in a provess of admission which 
has been of long duration. To those people who 
have had their attention directed to the marvelous 
development of this new State the news came with 
some degree of gratification. If the pulse of the 
people of Oklahoma, however, can be felt in the 
inaugural address of her first Governor, Charles 
B. Haskell, they look upon their admission to 
statehood, not as a favor conferred, but as a right 
which has been long unreasonably delayed. ‘We 
are not assembled here” said Governor Haskell, 
“to worship the public officer who conceded us our 
rights, particularly when we reflect that long ago 
from every standpoint of property, wealth, and 
intelligence of this era, we were entitled to all the 
blessings and privileges of statehood.” Laying 
aside the question of the bad taste of these utter- 
ances by the head of the new State under such cir- 
cumsances, it is perhaps undeniable that the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma have some justifiable grievances. 

It is rather interesting in this day, when we 
hear so much talk of the extension of Federal 
power and the expansion of the operation of 
Federal control, to note what Governor Haskell has 
to say in regard to this matter. He points out at 
length the grievances of the people of Oklahoma 
and the burdens they have had to bear under a 
territorial regime over which Congress had com- 
plete control. He contrasts the situation of 
Oklahoma as a territory with that of the States 
surounding her and draws the conclusion that if 
the Federal Government could not give relief to a 
territory enjoying as it did full powers of legisla 
tion, how can it be expected to improve the condi- 
tions of the States by stretching the Federal 
power to the ultimate limit of its possible ex- 
pansion. 

The Swarthmore Bequest Again. In _ the 
November issue of the Journal we mentioned th» 
Jeanes bequest of several million dollars to 
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Swarthmore College, upon condition that the 
trustees of the college would prohibit for the 
future all inter-collegiate sports. In order to as- 
certain the opinion of prominent educators of the 
country upon this subject of accepting such a be- 
quest, Doctor Joseph Swain, the President of the 
college sent out letters to the presidents of twenty- 
five representative colleges asking for their opin- 
ion. Thirteen of these presidents agreed that the 
trustees had no moral right to accept such a be- 
quest which would become binding upon the in- 
Seven thought they had, 
and five were noncommittal. At least there seem- 
ed to be a great deal of doubt in the minds of these 
educators in regard to the advisibility of accepting 
money which places shackles upon the freedom of 
an educational institution. The essence of edu- 
cation is truth and the essence of truth is freedom. 

On December 4th, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the college, it was the almost 
unanimous opionion of the members present that 
it woud be unwise for Swarthmore to bind itself 
to any principle for the sake of money. It seems 
little likely that the trustees will accept the be- 
quest. 

University Presidents in defense of Monopolis- 
tic Trusts. Chancellor Day, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and E. Benjamin Andrews, President of the 
University of Nebraska, have recently come for- 
ward conspiciously in defense of monopolistic 
trusts. There is nothing new in the attitude which 
they have assumed. Chancellor Day’s utterances 
are contained in his new book, “The Raid on 
Prosperity,” and President Andrew’s latest opin- 
ions were expressed in an address delivered at 
the fall convocation of the George Washington 
Both of them came in for their share 


stitution for all time. 


University. 


of criticism from the press of the country. 

As a matter of fact, there is a good deal of so- 
phistical talk on both sides of the trust question. 
The chief mistakes made are these: (1) The ex- 
treme anti-trust writers attack corporate com- 
binations of all kinds and clamor foolishly for 
the*equality of the small man,” for “opportunity 
for the individual.” (2) Their opponents defend 
corporate combinations of all kinds, basing their 
defense upon such a beautiful phrase as “the logic 
of events,” or the natural development of indus- 
try.” One pleads for the strong hand of paternal- 
ism in government. The other pleads for the long- 
ago-exploded laissez faire doctrine. The errors of 
both are identical; the sophistries of both are 
identical. It would be very helpful, indeed, if the 
average man of affairs could really arrive at 
rock-bottom economic ideals on these subjects of 
monopolies and trusts. A little careful examina- 
tion convinces us that much is being said on both 
sides that will not stand the test of fundamental 
principle. 

The Improvement in the financial Situation. On 
October 2nd the Knickerbrocker Trust Company, 
having about sixty-three millions dollars on de- 
posit, suspended operations. The day folowing is 
one which will be memorable in the history of 
Wall street. But for the fact that Secretary 
Cortelyou, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and 
ether high financiers came to the rescue of the 
situation by releasing one hundred and ten mil- 
lion dollars, there is no telling what disasterous 
results might have followed. The crisis is cer- 
tainly over and the situation of the financial 
market has been steadily improving ever since. 
The most important factor in this improvement 
is that confidence has been very largely restored. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Director gf Manual Arts, Richmond Public Schools 


During the last decade the development of man- 
ual training in the United States has been re- 
markable. At present almost every large school 
system includes it in the course of study, and 
even in one-teacher and ungraded schools man- 
ual work has been introduced to a considerable 
extent. The claims of manual activities, draw- 


ing, cardboard construction, woodwork, etc., to a 


=? 


place in the work of the school are now so gen- 


erally recognized by school authorities that it 
seems almost unnecessary to dwell upon them. 
However, there may be some now teaching hand- 
work who do not fully realize just why it should 
be taught, or who takes too narrow a view of its 
value; and it may be well to call attention to 
some of the more important reasons for it in ‘he 
school curriculum. 
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‘irst, from the standpoint of the individual 
pupil, it may be claimed that manual activities 
develop useful habits, self-reliance, self-control, 
judgment, accuracy, attention, industry, persev- 
erance, definiteness and honesty. They develop 
ndividuality, initiative and ingenuity, which 
other branches of school work usually do not 
lo. They give opportunity for the expression of 

e child’s activity and for his instinct to create 
ind construct, and thus make of education a 
more natural process. 

Second, from the standpoint of the world out- 
side, into which the pupil is to go after leaving 
he school, it may be claimed that manual work 
in the school has a tendency to give the pupil a 
etter appreciation of his place in society than 

can obtain in any other way. The present 
age is permeated throughout with the industrial 
spirit, and to be a truly broad and cultured citi- 
zen in this industrial age demands a certain 
amount of industrial appreciation and industrial 
intelligence. Moreover, statistics will readily 
demonstrate the fact that a great majority of 
uur publie school pupils are destined to go into 
industrial occupations after they leave school. 
Changed industrial conditions following the con- 
centration of population in cities and the intro- 
luction of factory methods of manufacture, have 
taken away from the child the opportunity which 
ie once enjoyed of gaining industrial apprecia- 
tion and industrial intelligence in the ordinary 
ourse of his life outside the school. Again, it 
is due the parents of our pupils, so many of whom 
ire engaged in industrial occupations, that their 
children be given some insight into the value and 
»lace of manual work in the world’s economy, and 
that there be developed in them a wholesome re- 
spect for such work. 

Third, from the standpoint of the school, it 
nay be claimed that manual activities furnish 
the easiest, the most natural, and the most eco- 
nomical (of time and energy) means of instruc- 

Expression is absolutely indispensable in 
the development of the child, and for many 
reasons manual activity is one of the best forms 
f expression. Interest and feeling must be at 
the basis of all proper and successful methods of 
teaching. The line of least resistance is in the 
lirction of the pupil’s interests. Time and 


nergy may be saved not only in this respect. but 


ilso by using handwork as a basis for unification 
or correlation of the various branches of study, 
and for relating the school work to the experi- 
ences and life outside the school. Manual work 
ilso aids the teacher to manage her class, by 
helping her to understand her pupils better, by 
causing the pupils to understand and love the 
teacher, and by relieving the monotony and strain 
of a long day of wrestling with printed pages. 

These reasons, to say nothing of others which 
might be cited, should be sufficient to establish 
the, claim of manual activity to a place in the 
school curriculum. 

If there is a conviction that manual training 
should be included in the curriculum, then the 
question arises, how shall it be introduced into 
the school? This is what many school authori- 
ties are now asking. 

In introducing manual training into the school 
it is perhaps desirable to begin at the bottom 
and work up through the grades, rather than at 
the top. This commends itself as the more logi- 
cal course to pursue, and the work in the primary 
grades is much less expensive and is much easier 
for the untrained teacher to conduct than the 
work in the grammar grades. 

The equipment for each pupil in the different 
vrades and the supplies consumed during nine 
months, may be kept within the following figures. 
if the materials are bought in fairly large quan- 
tities. Each individual equipment may be used 
by a number of children working at different 
hours, and may be made to last several years. 
The amounts for materials may be considerably 
reduced if materials common in the neighborhood 
of the school, such as native grasses and woods. 
oak splints, ete., be utilized, or if old newspapers, 
scraps of wrapping paper and cloth, pieces of 
string, ete., are brought by the children, or if 
articles in actual use or to be used in schooi or 
home are used in the sewing and woodwork. 


lst and 2nd grades: 
Scissors .07 to .10 per pair. 
Materials: Paper, paste, etc., about .05 per 
pupil per year. 
3rd and 4th grades: 
Scissors .07 to .10 per pair. 
Compasses .05 to .10 per pair. 
Ruler .01. 
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Materials: Cardboard, cloth, paste, cord, etc., 
ibout .08 per pupil per year. 


Sth and 6th grades: 


For boys: Slovd knife .20 to .27%. 
Try-square .13 to .15. 
Compass .05 to .10. 
M ils: Basswood, sandpaper, ete., .15 
to .18 per pupil. 
For girls: Thimble .02 to .05. 
Scissors .O7 to .10. 


Needles .05 for the year. 
Materials: Cloth, thread, etc., .10 to .14 
per pupil. 
7th grade: 
For boys: Bench and tools, $5.00 to $20.00 
per pupil. 
Materials: 
about .50 per pupil per year. 


Lumber, hardware, paints, etc., 


For girls: Same as for 5th and 6th grades. 

Not only the cost in money, but also the cost 
in time must be considered. Even if manual 
training and drawing are introduced into the 
school as subjects separate and distinct from the 
other branches of study, and if the fact that in 
teaching them other subjects of the course are 
also being taught is ignored, the time given to 
the work need not be so great. The following, 
while it would be considered by many manual 
training teachers, a minimum amount of time 
will be found sufficient to accomplish creditable 
results. 


Primary grades: 
Drawing and manual construction, 1 to 11%4 
hours per week. 
5th and 6th grades: 
Drawing, 1 hour per week. 
Sewing and woodwork, 34 of an hour per 
week, 
tth grade: 
Drawing 14 to 1 hour per week. 


Shopwork, 114 hours per week. 


A greater problem than either the cost m 
money or the cost in time is presented when we 
1e matter of tuition. If all of our 


1 
} 


consider t 


teachers were trained in up-to-date normal schools 


the question would be a simple one. However. 
the matter of training is not such a great one 


17 


after all, especially as regards the work in the 


primary grades. The main factor is not training; 
it is willingness to try. The difference of teach- 
ers will most probably disappear, or certainly be 
greatly lessened, if we stop considering set 
“courses” of instruction, that appear so formida- 
ble and seem to demand so much technical train- 
ing and preparation, and take up the work in 
a natural way; if we substitute for the idea of 
teaching manual training the idea of teaching 
through manual training; and if, instead of con- 
sidering it as a means of developing manual skill, 
we look upon it as a means of expresion, organi- 
cally related to the other school work, and capa- 
ble of being made to reach out and to serve all 
the varied interests of school life, being in tho- 
rough accord with child life. 

The untrained teacher, if there is no supervisor 
to direct her, should procure a good book dealing 
with manual training for her grade or grades. 
She should read it through carefully, and make 
up the different models, or certain selected ones 
according to the directions given. Ideas will 
, and she will 
soon see that it is not so difficult to teach the 
work, especially if it be in the primary grades. 
In addition to this, the wide-awake teacher will be 
able to gather a considerable amount of helpful 
information from magazines, outlines of work 
being done in other schools, talks with other 
teachers, correspondence with specialists on the 


occur to her while she is doing this 


subject, and so on. Perhaps an opportunity will 
come to attend a course of instruction at some 
institute or summer normal school. If the teacher 
makes a brave beginning and can get other teach- 
ers in her district interested, perhaps the school 
authorities will find a way to provide an instruc- 
tor for a few weeks for the teachers of the dis- 
trict, or perhaps the district trustees may be in- 
duced to employ a supervisor for the drawing 
and other manual work. If you have no money 
to buy materials and equipment, use old news- 
papers, scraps of cloth, ete., which the children 
will be glad to bring; get the pupils to bring 
scissors from home, or, if this cannot be done 
Start the work 
somehow in the primary grades, because it is 
simple and easy there; and, if you show that vou 
are in earnest, when the time for extension to 


use tearing instead of cutting. 


the higher grades comes, the way will probably 


be opened for it. 








IQ 
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‘or the benefit of those who are unfamiliar 
| the bibliography of manual training, a short 
of books is given here. There are many books 
all branches of manual work, but a majority 
them are of little value and out-of-date. The 
ywing have been used by the writer in his 
wn work and have been found very useful. 
\Vhere more than one book is named, the order 
arrangement shows the preference of the 
writer. It is not necessary for the teacher to 
procure more than one good book on a subject, 
though the more books she has for reference. 
‘the greater will be the range of suggestions. The 
es given below are list prices. The books 
may be obtained through any bookdealer, and 
he publishers are named merely as a matter of 
onvenience in ordering: 


For Handwork in the primary grades: 
Correlated Handword—Trybom and _ Heller 
(Speaker Printing Co., Detroit), $1.25. 
Constructive Work—Worst (Munford & Cv., 

Chicago), $1.00. 

Seat Work and Industrial Occupations—Gil- 
man & Williams, (Macmillan Co., New 
York), 50 cents. 

Occupations for Little Fingers—Sage & 
Cooley (Scribner’s, Néw York), $1.00. 
Story Telling with the Scissors—Beckwith 
(Milton Bradley Co., New York), 50 cents. 
Industrial Work for Public Schools—Holton 
& Rollins (Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 


cago), 90 cents. 





| 


for Sewing in the Grammar Grades: 
School Needlework, Teachers’ Edition—Hap- 
good (Ginn & Co., New York), $1.00. 
Hand Sewing Lessons—Krolik (Educational 
Publishing Co., New York), 50 cents. 
For Basketry Work, especially in the Grammar 
Grades: 
Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley 
(EB. L. Kellogg & Co., New York), $1.00. 
or Woodwork in the 5th and 6th Grades: 
Elementary Knife Work—Hammel (B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond), 25 
cents. 
Or, Advanced Knife Work—ditto. 


For Bench-work in Wood in the 7th grade: 
Problems in Woodworking—Murray (Man- 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.), 75 cents. 


Selecting a good book is important; but se- 
lecting suitable material from the book chosen 
is still more important. No book will exactly 
fit a given school. Do not attempt everything 
suggested in the book. Do not limit your un- 
'ertakings to the work described in the book, but 
‘ook for suggestions from all possible sources. 

There are three general sources for the selec- 
tion of subject-matter for manual work in the 
school, and each of these should be represented 
in the work. First, the various branches of 
study in the school curriculum, especially lan- 
guage, geography, nature study and history. 
Second, the interests of the pupils, holidays, an- 
\iversaries and other special days in the life of 
he children. Third, the world outside, especi- 
ally the world of industry, the home life, and 
the daily experiences of the child outside the 
school. 

From this it will be seen that, taking the view- 
point of the writer, the arranging of school work 
in manual training is largely a local problem, 
which each teacher must take up and solve for 
herself. The general principle which should be 
followed is this, namely, to seek in every direc- 
tion for suggestions, selecting only such as ap- 
peal to you #s being suited to the community 


‘in which you are working, and to the children 


with whom you have to deal, modifying them 
as may be necessary to make them more adaptable 
to your environment, and the means at your 
disposal. 

Lastly, do not be discouraged if the results ob- 
tained from your pupils are crude. Remember 
that the highest aim of manual work in the ele- 
mentary school is not the development of hand 
skill, but it is the development in the pupil of 
the power to think, and to express himself clearly 
and vividly in a concrete way, and of the power 
to work independently. If this be true, then 
everything should be done to bring out individual 
creation and individual execution on the part of 
the pupil. even at the expense of technique. 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The ‘“Farmer’s Short Course in Agriculture,” 
which is probably the first thing of the kind ever 
given in the South, opened at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute on Monday morning, December 2nd 
with an address of welcome by President Barringer. 
He was followed by Dr. Ferguson in ‘a lecture on 
“Milk Composition,’ and by Dr. Spencer on “Animal 
Parasites.” In the afternoon a visit was paid to the 
Creamery, where the “Babcock Test” was explained 
in part, and then the farmers went over to the Ex- 
periment Station, where they were shown the differ 
ent plant experiments being conducted there. 

The first day’s programme affords a general out- 
line of the work being done in this course. As will 
be seen, it consists of lectures and demonstrations. 
Much use is, of course, made of the apparatus and 
equipment of the Institute in its several departments. 
In the evenings illustrated lectures are: given from 
time to time, most of them in the Agricultural Hall. 
A. T. Thompson and Company’s Combination Lantern 
and Reflectoscope, said to be one of the best instru- 
ments of the kind on the market, is placed in the 
room where the most of the lectures are given. 

A number of those in attendance on the course 
are living in one of the commodious lecture rooms 
of the Agricultural Hall, which has been fitted up 
for their accommodation, while others are boarding 
at different places in the community. Some twenty- 
five men, in all, are taking this work, and all are 
most enthusiastic in their praise of the course. They 
are a particularly fine looking body of men; many 
are wealthy, a fact which snows that the most aggres- 
sive farmers of the State are availing themselves of 
this opportunity with a keen appreciation of what it 
means for the agricultural interests of Virginia. 
Similar work has been going on in some of the other 
States for twenty years. Over a thousand farmers 
attended the winter short course given at the Pemn- 
sylvania State College last year, and in some of the 
northwestern States the number present from year 
to year runs to two and three thousand. 

On November 29th, a large reduction sale of select 
registered stock was conducted by the Institute at 
Blacksburg. In announcing this sale, Professor W. J 
Quick said: “This offering is the result of many years 
of careful selection and breeding. The foundation 
blood represents the most eminent herds of the world. 
The herds have grown too large for the present con- 
ditions. This choice blood at the Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station should be disseminated 
to the advantage of the stockmen and farmers of 
the State. The college, desiring to scatter these rich- 
ly-bred animals throughout Virginia, takes this 
means of offering them at your own prices.” 

The sale was a great success. The dairy cattle, 


Jerseys and Holsteins, brought the best prices, a 


fact that confirms the opinion held here that Vir. 
ginia’s trend is along dairy lines. The swine, too, 
sold weil. The income from this sale will be used 
to purchase fine males to improve the herds. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


At Roanoke college the present session, the plan of 
giving a course of lectures by members of the faculty 
to students of all classes, has been adopted. Que 
lecture is given each month. The first in the course 
on the subject of “The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century,’ was delivered by Dr. L. A. Fox, of the 
department of Intellectual and Moral Science. The 
Second, on “Popular Education in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia,’ was given by Dr. F. V. K. Painter, 
Professor of Pedagogy. 

After the holidays, exercises will be resumed 
January 2nd. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Dr. Charles W. Kent has recently received from 
Oxford University, England, copies of the decree 
passed there on November 12, 1907, concerning the 
honorable standing to be accorded University of 
Virginia students upon the basis of their work at 
the latter institution. A student who shall have pur- 
sued work here for two years or more, and shal! 
have been graded seventy-five per cent. or higher in 
not less than five B. A. courses, shall be eligible for 
admission at Oxford to the privileges of a junior 
foreign student. Any student of three years or 
more, who shall have obtained the M. A. degree, or 
shall have completed not less than eight B. A 
courses, attaining a grade of eighty-three per cent 
or higher in six or more, shall be eligible for admis- 
sion at Oxford to the privileges of a senior foreign 
student. Likewise, completion of the B. A. course 
in Greek at Virginia, shall entitle a student to ad 
vanced standing in that subject at Oxford. 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 11, 1907, from 
three to six o’clock, the new wing of the Universit; 
hospital was formally opened by a public reception 
The guests, comprising many of the prominent citi- 
zens of Charlottesville, as well as a number of ihe 
students and their friends, were received in the re 
ception hall by Mrs. Alderman and Miss Besley; and 
in the dining hal by Miss Grace Besley, Miss Louise 
Cocke, and Miss Page Booker. The hospital has re 
cently undergone many improvements, and is now 
one of the best institutions of its kind in the Sout» 

The new dining hall, which has been made possil!¢ 
for the University through the wisdom of our State 
legislators, is going to be one of the handsomest 
buildings on the campus. It will afford accomm>- 
dations for 250 men at one time, and will strengths 
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the democratic spirit ameng the students, while 
viving substantial protection to their bank accounts. 
it has long been needed, and it will satisfy many 
wants. 

From statistics in the hands of the secretary, it 
has been ascertained that the whole number of men 
it present on the teaching staff of the University of 
Virginia is 87, classified as follows: 30 professors, 1 
asscoiate professor, 11 adjunet professors, 30 in- 
structors, and 15 assistants. 'This enumeration does 
ot include the officers of administration,—the presi- 
lent, secretary, registrar, and bursar,—the two pro- 
fessors emeriti, the librarians and their assistants, 
yy the licentiates in the several departments. 

The number of men who pay their own way, either 
in whole or in part, through the university is stead- 
ily increasing from year to year. Last session 
(1906-07), it was ascertained that at least 200 
students did some kind of work either after coming 
to the university or before coming, or assumed obli- 
gations that they themselves were to discharge after 
leaving school, in order to attend the institution. 
Furthermore, it was ascertained from carefully col- 
lected statistics, that these 200 or more men thus 
earned or agreed to earn the approximate sum of 
$62,000. These facts ought to afford a good deal of 
encouragement to other young men who find it neces- 
sary to educate themselves. It is needless to say 
that the university does everything possible to find 
work for such young men. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The members of the Faculty who attended the Edu- 
cational Convention at Roanoke, seemed to be of the 
unanimous opinion that it was the best gathering 
of the kind that has yet been held in the State; they 
reported a large number of the graduates and former 
students of the school as being present. 

The enrollment for this session shows that we 
lave in the school 183 Baptist girls, 174 Methodist, 
115 Presbyterian, 67 Episcopal, 17 Disciple, and 20 
of other denominations. 

On November 16th, Drs. Messenger and Millidge 
addressed the teachers of Sussex county at an edu- 
ational rally held at Waverly. 

The Normal school exhibit from Jamestown has 

veen returned to us in good order. Dr. Messenger 
spent several days at the Exposition grounds, super- 
intending the packing and shipping. 
On the evening of December 5th, the Schubert 
‘tring Quartette, of Boston, gave a delightful enter- 
tainment to a large audience in the School Audito- 
rium and the next morning they gave the student 
jody a most enjoyable surprise by playing for them 
af the Chapel exercises. 

At a meeting of the Faculty on Thursday, Decem- 
‘er 12th, the honors for the January graduates were 
awarded as follows: 

First honor to Miss Vernie V. Blankenship, of Na- 
‘una, Campbell county, and second honor to Miss 
Fannie L. Christian, of Richmond, Va. In awarding 
these honors the student’s academic standing, pro- 
‘essional ork, teaching, and general personality are 
all considered. The young ladies are to be congratu- 
‘ated on the high stand they have taken. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Work on Volume 14 of “The Kaleidescope,”’ the 
college annual, is progressing well, and announce- 
ment has just been made of certain of the contribu- 
tions now in preparation. Dr. George Ben Johnston, 
of Richmond, will furnish a sketch of Peter Johns- 
ton, Sr. and Jr.; the former of whom gave the land 
on which the college is located, and the latter of 
whom, one of the first students, ran off to join the 
legion of Light Horse Harry Lee, becoming years 
later the father of the distinguished Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston. Dr. Alfred J. Morrison 
(95), will present “Observations on the History ot 
the College Before the War.” Rev. Dr. A. C. Hop- 
kins, of Charles Town, W. Va., class of 95, will write 
of his friend Hon. Andrew Hunter, also a distin- 
guished alumnus, and the prosecutor of John Brown. 
Hon. Henry C. Rice, of Charlotte county, Va. (class 
of ’62), will tell of the “Roster and Reminiscences 
of the Hampden-Sidney Boys” in the Civil War. 
“Hampden-Sidney Men in Statesmanship” will be the 
subject of an article from the pen of Mr. Irving 
Prock (95), a distinguished member of the staff of 
the “New York Times,” and President J. Gray Mc- 
Allister, of the college, will sketch the relations be- 
tween “Princeton and Hampden-Sidney.” Mr. Wm. 
Frank Lewis, of Tazewell, Va., is editor-in-chief of 
the annual of this session; Mr. B. W. Stras, Jr., of 
the same town, being business manager. 

The students are now busily at work on examina- 
tions. The second term of the sessin will open Jan- 
uary 3rd., when additional students are expencted. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has completed 
its session up to Christmas without mishap or unto- 
ward event, students being in fine condition and full 
ef enthusiasm. 

For the coming session the Executive Committee 
has authorized the president to secure an additional 
professor for the Department of Sociology and Eng: 
lish Bible. The committee also authorized the erec- 
tion of a $20,000 gymnasium building, to be ready 
for the session of 1908. This building will have a 
floor surface of 100x50 feet, large enough for indoor 
tennis, and will also be fully equipped with a swim- 
ming pool and bathing facilities, lockers, etc., with a 
director’s office, rooms for medical corrective work, 
ete. At present this department employs a director, 
a gymnasium instructor, and an assistant, and is 
conducted upon the anthropometric system, every 
student heing examined first by physicians and then 
tested by the gymnasium instructor before being 
assigned the work which she is to take in this de 
partment. 


PERSONALS and COMMENTS 


Newport News, Va., has a new high school princi- 
pal for this session. Mr. John W. Tinsley, who for 


a number of years was teacher in Bluefield, W. Va., 
was called to this responsible position. He received 
his education at the University of Virginia 

The high school of Marion, Va., is in the hands 
of A. B. Bristow. He is M. A. of Richmond College, 
and has had a number of years of successful teach- 
ingi n the public schools of Virginia. 
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The division superintendents of Virginia will be 
interested to know that M. D. Hali, superintendent 
of Fairfax county, has recently been appointed secre- 
tray to Congressman Carlin of the Eighth District. 

Judge W. S. Gooch, who for a number of years has 
been connected with B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, resigned ais position and has gone with the 
Macmillan Company, New York City. The judge has 
many friends in Virginia 

Mrs. M. E. Smith, Rochelle, Va., writes: “I have 
read with much interest every page of the first copy 
of vour Journal. I deem it a good paper and the 
educational platform a perfect one.” We appreciate 
this very much fiom this teacher. 

Superintendent James M. Beckman, of Culpeper, 
Va., states: “You have the ablest School Journal | 
know.” 

The jury of awards of the Jamestown Exposition 
gave to the admirable educational exhibit of Virginia, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Willis A. Jenkins, 
of the Board of Examiners, a number of medals, as 
follows: 


GOLD MEDALS TO: 
The Department of Public Instruction for “En- 
vironment, Pupils’ Work, Administration and Pro- 
gress.” 
Lynchburg Public Schools for ‘‘Work and Progress 
through all the Grades.” 
Norfolk County Public Schools for “Buildings 
Course of Study, Pupils’ Work, and special mention 
of the history and present condition.” 


SILVER MEDALS TO: 
Accomac County for “Buildings, Course of Study 
and Pupils’ Work, and Special Exhibit of Nature 
Study.” 





~ | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
Drawing Supplies. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, etc. 


rhe Bradley Catalogue is a guide and 
reference book invaluable to the 
teacher who wishes to Keep in touch 
with the newest ideas and appliances 
or kindergarten, primary and water 
color work Sent free on request. 
—— WRITE FOR IT. - - 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Soringfeld, Mass, 


Philadelphia Atlanta 





Boston New York San Francisco 








Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. 











Albemarle County for “Improvement in School 
Buildings; Value of Consolidation Shown by Pictures 
of Centralized School Buildings; Miniature of Al- 
berene School; Reed and Raffia Work; Interior 
Views.” 

Alleghany County for “Pupils’ Work and Build. 
ings.” 

Augusta County for “Educational Display.” 

Elizabeth City County for “Buildings, Course of 
Study and Pupils’ Work. Special Mention of the 
Exhibit of Founding of the First Free School ip 
America.” 

Nelson County for “Buildings and Pupils’ Work.’ 

Norfolk City for “Environment, Course of Study, 
Pupils’ Work and General Display.” 

Richmond City for “Course of Study, 
Work, Administration and General Display.” 

Pulaski County for “General School Work.” 

Roanoke County for “Buildings and Pupils’ Work.” 

Scoilt County for “Pictures of Old and New 
Schools.” 

Wise County for “Bnildings, Course of Study, and 
Pupils’ Work.” 


Pupils 


. BRONZE MEDALS TO: 


Alexandria County for “Buildings and Pupils’ 
Work.” 

Charlottesville Public 
hibit.” 

Culpeper High and Graded Schools for “General 
School Work.” 

Henrico County for “Buildings and Pupils’ Work.’ 

Pittsylvania County for “Rural Work in Pittsyl- 
vania County.” 

Portsmouth Public Schools for “Course of Study 
Punils’ Work.” 


Schools for “General Ex- 





Sehool Supplies by Mail 

















If you want to buy anything in the way of Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboarding, 
in fact anything in the 


SCHOOL SUPPLY LINE, 


and save agents’ and middle profits, 
write at once to the only 


EXCLUSIVE MAIL ORDER SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN AMERICA 


and get Wholesale Prices. We can save you 
from 10 to 100 per cent. Ask about our ¢ireat 
Universal Coart Offer the greatest bargain 
ever offered in the history of School Supply 
Merchandise. 


Send us a list of goods you would like to have 
if you can make your money go far enough. Ve 


can help you. Agents not wanted. Write now t 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ Virginia School Supply Co. 
| 210 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 179- 


Practica] nanan 


Orawing 





irded by the Virginia + tate Board of Education the ex- 
isive contract for furnishing school desks and reci- 
tation seats to the public schools for two years 
ending May 29, 1909. 


A Graded Course for all Classes of Schools. 


Virgoplate Blackboards — The best Blackboards 

manufactured. Adopted and in use all over 
the South and West. Re- 
centiy adopted for exclusive 
use in all the schocls of 


® 
3 
® 
: 
@ 
North Carolina. 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
3 


Old Dominion Dustless Crayons. 
Gilobes—Swinging and Standing. 


Msps—Virginia (Bridgman) and W. and A. K John- ‘ . 

ston’s Maps, Colored and Blackboard Outline. Inexperienced Teachers can use it. 
Charts— Reading, Civil Government, Arithmetical. . 
Used and endorsed by prominent 


Virginia Ventilating System. Virginia Educators. 


Interesting terms for introduction given upon 
application. 





| Every Article for Schools and Colleges. Lar- 
gest Stock Carried in the South. 


WEBB & WARE, 


A. E. BOOTH, MANAGER, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Sseecoesecocecesecececessceeceessecssseseoesceceseess 


| CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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= Some Successful School Books 


























YOUNG AND JACKSON’S ARITHMETICS BOOKS I, II, III, 


Are carefully graded. Emphasize Concrete Material. 
Are closely Correlated with other School Studies. 
Present Practical Business Problems. 
Representative Adoptions; Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, and Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 
(Adopted on the flontana approved list.) 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SPELLERS, BOOKS I, II, 


Contain a well graded, useful vocabulary. Have excellent dictation exercises, with careful 
inductive drill on prefixes, suffixes and stems. 


Representative Adoptions; Washingion, D. C.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
City; New London, Conn.; Jersey City N. J 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


130 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


: 
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The Kleen-O Dustless Crayon 


Is the only Dustless Crayon that 





has so velvet-like a touch that it 
will not leave a mark on the black- 
board after erasing. It is made of 
95% pure chalk, is absolutely dust- 
less, will not scratch or grease the 
board, and is in every sense the 
Crayon on the market. 


Write for information relative to our immense line of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


‘The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 
Cae 914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 



































SYDNOR & HUNDLEY, Richmond, Va. 
.. For Anything—Everything—in 


FURNITURE 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. There are so many inferior, 
low priced, so-called ‘“Webster’’ dic- 
tionaries now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be taken to look 
for the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK on 
the front cover and OUR NAME on 
the title-page. 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


Of no other dictionary can the following be said: 
Wthat allof the 45 State Superintendents of Schools are 
a unit in their indorsement; ‘that the schoolbook 
publishers adhere to it as their standard; ‘Ithat College 
Presidents, State Normal School Principals, County and 
City Superintendents and educators without number 
commend and praise it; ‘/that in every instance where 
State purchases have been made for the supply of 
public schools, the genuine Webster has been selected. 


A Library in One Book. 


Besides an accurate, practical, and cor! 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,00 
NEW WORDS, the International contains a 
History of the English Language, Guide to Pro- 
nunciation, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer 
of the World, New Biographical Dictionary, 
Vocabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and Latin 
Names, English Christian Names, Foreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, Metric System, State 
Seals, Flags of All Nations. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD jttingly says. 
“The International ts a wonderfully compact store- 
Aouse of accurate sus yr mation. ° 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK 
in order to answer quickly and with final author- 
ity the many questions arising daily concerning 
new words, spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc.? 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper Editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience, 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 











Write for the ‘‘ DICTIONARY HABIT.’’— FREE. 
G. &C.MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. , U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 


(Please mention this paper.) 
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Diversified Reading 
208 VOLUMES——— 











The 208 volrmes of Supplementary Read- 
ing, published by the American Book Com. 
pany, form by far the largest and most com- 
plete list of its kind ever issued. They em- 
brace the subjects generally recognized by 
educators to be those best adapted for chil- 
dren’s reading. The needs of each grade in 
the elementary schools are amply provided for. 


Not only are the books instructive, sup- 
plementing the work in the regular branches, 
but they a} peal to the child and provide read- 
ing which is unusually entertaining. Mechanic- 
ally they are attractive, and with very few 
few exceptions beautifully illustrated. No other 
books of their kind have ever met with so 
great popularity and success. They are di- 
vided as follows: 


Stories and Fairy Tales, 27 volumes 
Famous Stories and Literature, 63 
volumes 
Historical and Biographical 
Leaders, 62 volumes 
Geographical and Industrial 
Readers, 17 volumes 
Nature Readers, 30 volumes " 
Patriotic and Ethical Readers, 
4 volumes 


Write to-day for our 68 page com- 
plete illustrated catalogue of Supple- 
mentary Reading, and for Circular 
No. 628, giving a very full and helpful 
list of suggested courses. 


| 
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We begin the year 1908 with the most extensive factory con- 
ot 4 nections fur the manufacture of SCHOOL FURNITURE of any in- 
dividual tirm in the business. Our aim in the future will be as in 


the past, to furnish high class goods at prices in keeping with the 


Fl IRN] l l IRE cost of manufacture. 
“#” No matter what others may tell you, all we want is an opportunity to show 


you that we can and will furnish yon good goods and save you money. We are not 
now ard never have been connected, directly or indirectly, with any trust or coin 


SAT FACTORY PRICES. bination, and all of our prices are made with one end in view, namely: to give our 
customers the best that factories can make with onlv one small profit adde d. We have 

extensive factory connections for the manufacture of made-to-order Furniture Our 
equipment tor the manufacture of Church Furniture, Bank Furniture, Opera Chairs 
Be sure and write us before you place your order 


§ Take Shore 4 x4 4 and kindred lines is unsurpassed 

. | LAKE SHORE FURNITURE COMPANY, 
* Furniture Company. 186-188 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Geeeceeceecececececececceeeeeceeeeeeeeeee cee eeececec eeeeeeeeeeeeedeeccee 
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Established 1854. The Woman’s College, RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 
Artand Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B.S, M. A. and B. Mus. 
Educational advantages growing out of the location of such aschool in a gre at city, a center of culture, could not be du- 


plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars, 
Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, 
18 women Enrolment last session, 283. 
Accommodations first-class. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 
Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote 
Dr. Nelson as follows 
“I have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students 


LELLULGVLVULUVLUUUL ULL Le 


was decidedly best in Riehmond.’’—John Hart. 
Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the 
catalogue and other information, write to 
DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 
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' 4 Books and Pens 
Are excellent for home or 
school use, sent postpaid at 

prices named : 


Manual of Phonography, $1; Phonographic Correspondence, $1.10; Grammar Speller and Letter-Writer, 


%5c.; Bookkeeping at Home—3 sets, Single Entry, with Blanks, $1; 3 sets Double Entry, with Blanks, $1; Prac- 


tical and Commercial Arithmetic, $1; higher course in Bookkeeping—2 books—without Blanks, $1.15; 6 slant 
Writing Books, 10c. each, 40c. for all; Commercial Law, 75c.; Pens, 1s and 2s for artistic writing, 8s and 4s ‘or 
business writing; 36 for 25¢.; gross, 90c. 


For fuller information write 


» South, Next session begins September 25th. For 
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G. M. SMITHDEAL, Ricumonp, V+. 
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FRYE°’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Frye’s Geographies Possess an Interest and a Vitality that have 
Everywhere Aroused the Enthusiasm of Pupils and Teachers. 





& 


They are used in nearly all the large cities of the United States, in the best Normal 
Schools all over the country, and in many Canadian cities. They are to-day the geographi- 
cal standard for the English-speaking world. 

In Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi and South Carolina, Frye’s Geographies are 
adopted for exclusive use in the public schools. 

In Virginia and Delaware Frye’s Geographies ar¢ on the list of text-books authorized 
in the public schools. 

Cuba, Porto Ricoand the Philippines are using these books by government authorization. 


WIRY 











F 9 First Steps in Geography and 
rye Ss Grammar School Geography 


Form an Ideal Two- Book Series, adapted to all 
Classes and Schools. © 


They present, in addition to every striking and successful feature found in the earlier 
books, a number of important characteristics which stamp them as unquestionably superior 
to all other school geographies now published. 

The latest impressions of these books are based on he most recent statistics procurable, 
and contain special illustrated supplements which describe fully the recent territorial acquisi- 
tions of the United States. 











TWO TYPICAL OPINIONS. 


‘Frye’s Series of Geographies is the most satisfactory one I know of. On every page 
there are evidences that the author knows his subject, possesses an unusual breadth of view, 
and is guided by a correct pedagogical instinct based or actual teaching experience.”’ f 





“The publication of the first Frye Geographies inajugurated effectually a revolution in 
geography teaching in this country. This revolution ltas been fruitful of various good re- 
sults. Frye has had imitators and rivals, but has sucteeded in maintaining his supremacy 
as a geographical author. Frye’s Geographies have be¢n in use either alone or in connection 
with other series in all the places in which I have been| Superintendent of Schools, and have 
given eminent satisfaction. I know of no works better] adapted for geographical instruction 
in the elementary school than these books.’’ 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 4 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“There has not been a more important 
text in Arithmetic for many years.” 





Voices FRom ALABAMA 


"The Educational Exchange, in an appreciative 
review of Practical Arithmetie (Colaw & Ellwood 
Series), says: ‘There has not been a more im- 
portant text in Arithmetic for many years.”’ 


‘*T like especially the graded arrangement, 
good pictures, drawings, and figures, and the 
well-adapted and practical problems.”’ 

C. W. Johnson, 


Principal Headland Graded School. 


‘‘T am very much pleased with it. It is thor- | 


oughly practical, the arrangement logical and the 
explanations and suggestions very helpful.’ 
Miss J. Ni-:holene Bishop, 
State Normal College. 


‘*‘One of the best Arithmetics now in use 
The plan of the whole book meets with my most 
hearty approvyal.”’ 

John C, Blackwell, 
Principal, Ensley. 


‘*The clear method of presenting new sub- 
jects, the careful selection and grading of the 
large number of problems, and the systematic 
reviews, are the features that commend the book 
to me.’’ 

C. A. Brown, 
Henley School, Birmingham. 


‘‘T find it very practical, the subject matter 
clearly presented, reviews plentiful and well ar- 
ranged. The pictorial part is a pleasing innova- 
tion. The book seems to be well bound, too, and 
that is a great item in these days of shoddy 
work.”’ 

Miss Nannie D. Davis, 
Lakeview School, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘‘T have found it a teachable book and prac- 
tical in more than name.”’ 
Cc. B. Glenn, 
Paul Hayne School, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘‘The best arranged and best graded Arith- 
metic I have examined. I used the Advanced 
Arithmetic of the same authors in my classes dur- 
ing the past year, and found it fully up to the 
standard, and the most satisfactory Arithmetic 
I ever used of its high grade. I shall continue 
its use in our schools.”’ 

W. Franklin Monk, 
First District Agricultural School, Jackson. 





Let us tell you more about the Co.aw & ELLwoop Series of Arithmetics. 





Atlanta 


B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND 

















MACMILLAN’S SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 


For Elementary Schools 
Baker and Carpenter’s Ramgunge jase History 





For High Schools 











List 


Readers PRICE 
First Year Language Reader. ps Adams’ Medieval ani Modern 
Second Year Language Read- Ds écesascueredaees 1.10 
OF; canteenseuvensewmiosoue -30 Adams’ European story... 1.40 
Third Year Language Reader,’ .40 Botsford’s Ancient! History 
Fourth Year Language Reader.  .40 oe, eee 1.50 
Fifth Year Language Reader.  .45 Botsford’s History «jf Greece.. 1.10 
Sixth Year Language Reader. .60 Botsford’s History| of the 
Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers Orient and Greect......... 1.20 
The Child Life Primer....... 25 Botsford’s History pf Rome.. 1.10 
First Reader: Child Life.... .25 Coman and Kendal|’s History 
Second Reader: Child Life in Oe I neeabsacvenes - 825 
Tale ee een 85 Civics and Economics 
Third Reader: Child Life in Ashiey's American| Govere- 
po a .36 nee 1.00 
es Sees Ce Se Ely and Wicker’s Wlementary 
6 ee eee ° .40 Suinsinten of elnemias 1.00 
Fifth Reader.............. 45 P ee 
Chancellor’s Graded City Sectines English 
Second Year Grade—Parts I _Brooke’s English Literature, 
DE: Be GGG hsiwascwewess -06 with Chapters on) American 
Third Year Grade—Parts I a by G| R. Car- 2.00 
and Il, each........00000- 28 geeters Sheed anh 
Fourth Year Grade—Parts I lish Composition.|......... 1.00 
a a re .08 Carpenter’s English |Grammar. -75 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Lewis’ First Book jn Writing 
Eighth Year Grades, each.. 12 ee eee eee .80 
ego z Trench’s Study of |Words 1.00 
Emerson and Bender’s Modern English yacmillan’s Pocket| American 
Book I. Elementary Lessons...  .35 and English Classics, each 25 
Book II. A Practical English Ancient and Modern lLanguages 
Grammar. ....... nena -60 Ball’s Elements of| Greek 1.00 
Coman and Kendall's Short Inglis and Prettynjan’s First 
History of England........ -90 Meek Gh TMI. des cccscces -90 
Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies ag 6 cag Nepos-- Twenty 90 
Elementary Geography.......  -60 poems of Ovid—Splections. 1.10 
Advanced Geography........ 1.00 Cicero—Ten Oratiohs and Let- 
Hopkins and Underwood’s Arithmetics ters. eoceerseee sea see eo 1 .26 
Petes Arithmetic 30 Hewett’s German ! a 1.00 
ven ll rsceereng- alata daa ‘ Macmillan’s Germdn Classics.  .60 
The Elements of Arithmetic in y 
Theory and Practice...... 55 Science : 
Mental Arithmetic............  .25 Arey’s Chemistry.|........... -90 
Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Books Bailey’s ; Botany. .j......+e- 1.10 
Numbers 1 to 8, each per doz. -60 a Elements of Phy st 90 
Dickson’s History Series Devenport’s Intrpduction to 
From the Old World to the Zoology. 8), eee 1.10 
WE. ctacseven nandeedele -. 50 Peabody’s Physiolozy....... 1.10 
A Hundred Years of Warfare. .50 be 4 New Physical Georre 1.00 
ene ant ee ee Pp : eR ere ire R 
Chamberlain’s How We are Mathematics 
POEs. +<6sk0s s00eesueeewees .40 Fisi,r and Sciwatt’s Second- 
Chamberlain’s How We are ary Algebra eccccccccs 1.08 
Clothed 40 Hall and Knight's Algebra for 
Chemie lai re He id we Cit Colleges and hools...... 1.10 
— iw aS oe Holgate’s FElempntary Plane 
Sheltered. steeee -40 and Solid Gebmetry....... 1.10 
Coleman’s Physiologies Schultze’s Elementary Algebra. 1.10 
A Schultze’s Advanced Algebra. 1.25 
PI ee i FUEREE..0-.++00. -- & Schultze and SeVenoak’s Plane 
ysiology for Beginners. . 40 and Solid Geometry....... 1.10 
Lessons in Hygienic Physi- Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane 
:. ickskitincavecenkae 60 ES Err ner .80 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Atlanta 


Besten Chicago 


> 





For Teachers 


Lisr 
PRICE 
Bagley’s The Educative Pro- 
Es .<-6'6. 06 Aide-eeneeheadas-a 1.3% 
Bagley’s Classroom Manage- 
DEES 60D ds 64.6 bande 1.26 
Chubb’s Teaching of English. 1.00 
Cronson’s Methods in Ele- 
mentary School Studies... 1.26 
DeGarmo’s Interest and Edu- 
coe ee ee ee 1.00 
DeGarmo’s Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education.......... 1.25 
Dexter’s A History or Edu- 
cation in the United States. 2.00 
Dutton’s Social Phases of 
Education in the Home and 
ne 1.26 
Findlay’s Principles of Class 
Sean 1.26 
Halleck’s Education of the 
Central Nervous System... 1.00 
Hanus’ A Modern School.... 1.26 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and 
WE Ata ntact eewadzec 1.00 
Horne’s ‘The Philosophy of 
DOS. -Agetsdtoemavence fae 
Horne’s The Psychological 
Principles of Education.... 1.76 
Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of 
CHEE BIG. < cccccccuvse 1.26 
McMurry’s The Elements * of 
General Method........... 80 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
the Reading of English 
GDS. 4iccsencaccaecees -76 
McMurry’s Teachers’ Manual 
of Method in Geography.. 40 
MecMurry’s Special Method in 
GooSraphy. <cscccecee -70 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
PNG  donéseinsaeeeaees -76 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
Primary Reading and Oral 
Ere .60 
MeMurry’s Special Method in 
Elementary Science........ -75 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
PO eer ee -7¢6 
McMurry’s Course of Study in 
the Eight Grades, two vol- 
ee - -75 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
ES ic cca nnbaweens -70 
McMurry’s Excursions and 
Lessons in Home Geogra- 
0 rere er Tr Tr Te .60 
McMurry’s. Type Studies from 
Geography of the United 
a eee ee .60 
MecMurry’s Larger ‘Types of 
American Geography....... .75 
Monroe’s Brief Course in the 
History of Education...... 1.28 
Monroe’s Text-book in the 
History of Education...... 1.90 
O’Shea’s Dynamic Factors in 
pS ee ee 1.25 
wo New Basis of Geo- 
DL. 6600009946500 6500< 1.00 
Shaw's School Hygiene...... 1.00 
Shearer’s Grading of Schools. 1.50 
Smith’s The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics...... 1.00 
Welton’s Logical Bases of 
Ee ee 1 00 
Winterburn’s Methods of 
DE. agesuusewvsdw sme 1.26 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


T. HODGES and W. S. GOOCH 


BOX 675 


RICHMOND, VA. 














Silver, Burdett & Company's 


NOTABLE TEXTS AUTHORIZED IN VIRGINIA 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, Boston, and Caries B. GiLeErr, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, St, Paul, Newark. 

A unique series of eight readers, specially designed to develop a wide acquaintance with and a genuine 
appreciation of the world’s best literature. From the first books, which lead the child through a true liter- 
ary and artistic atmosphere into new thoughts and experiences, to the higher texts, which contain in com- 
plete form selections from the master writers of all times, this series is unsurpassed in intrinsic interest, 
wise technique, literary quality, artistic beauty, and pervasive patriotism. Attractively illustrated. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Sarau Louise ARNOLD 
A most delightful book, making the introduction to the printed page a delight from the start. Wisely 
planned to avoid needless difficulties and to secure rapid progress. 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The series that is recognized as having revolutionized the methods of teaching reading securing 
expressive reading, large vocabulary, correct pronunciation, and accurate spelling. 
MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J. A. C, Cuanpier, LL. D., Editor Virginia Journal of Education and O, P, Currwoop, Ph.D. 
Professor of History, University of West Virginia. 
A simple, entertaining presentation of our country’s history, in narrative style, based on biography. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
sy J. A. C. CHANDLER, LL, D. 
An inspiring impartial story of the development of the State and‘its contribution to American history. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry ALExANDER Waite, formerly Professor of History, Washington and Lee University. 
A concise, graphic and unusually comprehensive history; well balanced and broadly patriotic. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By ArruurR May Mowry, A. M. 
Important events, clustered around the lives of prominent men. 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES—Primer, First, Second and Third Readers— ee ’ 
By E.eanor Smitu, Head of Music Department, University of Chicago. 


The series that stands for the revival of singing in the schools. Beautiful songs related to the inter- 
ests of the child, form the foundation for all technical instruction. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH-By Charles B. Gilbert,and Ada Van Stone Harris, 

Language texts on entirely new lines—practical, suggestive, inspiring. Thoroughly inductive throughout ; 
rules and principles developed through selections from the best literature. 

Guides to language, to grammar, and to literature. 


BOOK ONE : BOOK TWO 











For further information about any of these significant texte, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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